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THE GOD ‘D” IN THE CODEX CORTESIANUS * 
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In his most valuable contribution to the study of Mayan 
codices Dr. Schellhas (°86, passim) has suggested a nomenclature 
for their pictures of gods most advantageous in the study of 
their symbolism and worthy the recognition given it by the fore- 
most students of Mayan pictography. He proposed to designate 
the figures of deities in these aboriginal “ books” by the letters 
A, B, C, D, ete. Following that nomenclature, the pictographs 
considered in this article are those referred to D, taken from that 
fragment of the Codex Tro-Cortesianus called the Cortez codex. 
The resemblance of D to B and G has led me to discuss all three 
together, although G does not occur in Codex Cortesianus, as I 
regard them all related gods. I shall preface what I have to say 
of D with a brief reference to B, which I have already considered 
elsewhere (94). 

B—Long-nose God. 


This god, identified by Schellhas as Kukulean, by Brinton as 
Itzamna, has snake and rain attributes, as already pointed out, 
and is associated with symbols of all four cardinal points. — It is 
a beneficent deity, and is never represented as hostile or as a 
captive. He frequently occurs engaged in planting, and in some 
instances bears one or more torches, suggesting a god of light, as 
the sun. The symbolism of his mask or ceremonial helmet I 
have already pointed out, and need not be repeated. As, how- 
ever, one of the marked peculiarities of Bi in Cod. Cort., which 


* In justice to ei: author, the ebiiane desire to say that owing to his shane in Ari- 
zona it was not possible for Dr Fewkes to read the proofs of this paper. 
+See bibliographic references at the end of this paper. 
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was there emphasized, appears to have been overlooked in a 
subsequent publication of a recent writer, I will again refer to 
this character. “The god B,” says Brinton (795, p. 51), “is 
associated with the signs of the east, and his especial and invari- 
able (sic) characteristic are two long, serpent-like teeth, which 
project from his mouth, one in front, the other * to the side and 
backward.” As I have elsewhere (94, p. 263) shown in my 
criticism of Schellhas’ diagnosis of B, the so-called portion of the 
tongue (“serpent-like tooth,”’(?) Brinton), in front + of the 
mouth is not an invariable characteristic of B, but is always (in 
the shape referred to) absent in Cod. Cort., and, I will now add, 
in Cod. Tro. as well. In Cod. Dres. it is likewise often wanting. 
Although I find it somewhat difficult to prove from Cod. Tro- 
Cort. alone that B is a sun god, the symbolism and association 
of figures of him in Cod. Dres. lean, no doubt, on this point. 

As I have already (94, p. 272) pointed out, the features which 
distinguish the god D from B in Cod. Cort. are the absence of 
the teeth in the upper jaw and the want of a backward curving 
oral object or appendage of the mouth. The remainder of the 
mask or ceremonial helmet,{ with unimportant variations which 
are not constant, is similar in the figures of the gods B and D. 


* The homology of this object, identified as part of the tongue by Schellhas and called 
tooth by Brinton, is doubtful. It occurs in figures of certain animals, serpents, and 
quadrupeds, where its homology with a tooth is doubtful. 

} Brinton is also mistaken in ascribing the second figure of his fig. 14 (95, p 53) to the 
Dresden codex. He evidently copied tiis from an erroneous one by Schellhas (’86, 
taf. m1, fig. 7), which was rightiy referred to Cod. Cort., p. xi b, by the latter author. As 
I have elsewhere (’94, p. 263) shown, this copy is erroneously drawn, for the “part of 
the tongue ” (Schellhas), “tooth” (Brinton), in front of the mouth has been modified 
as compared with the original, which it little resembles. Brinton’s fig. 12 (’95, p. 52) of 
B has the union of the lateral “ tooth” with the upper jaw inaccurately copied. This 
faulty figure is a copy of B from Cod. Tro. xxvi1, where, as in all figures of B from Cod. 
Tro-Cort., the line of the jaw extends across the base of this oral object (see Brasseur, 
80). By the omission of this line in the copy the object is thus made to resemble a 
‘tooth ” more than it does in the original. The true teeth of Bin Cod. Tro-Cort are 
regular and prominent, and the backward curving body at the side of the mouth may 
or may not be a“ tooth.” Until, however, it can be shown that this lateral body is a 
“tooth,” the reference of B to Cogulludo’s god with teeth “ muy desformis ” is doubtful, 
so far as this object is concerned. 

{ From the fact that it was customary in Central America, as in many other places, 
for divinities to be personified in ceremonials by men wearing grotesque masks with 
the symbolism of those divinities, it is possible to speak without valid objections of the 
heads of these divinities depicted in the codices as ceremonial masks or representa- 
tions of the same. The terms “masks” and ‘ceremonial helmets” are significant 
words to use in this connection, against which nothing of value has yet been urged. 
The use of masks in certain Mayan dances still survives, and according to Valentini 
(95) the tapir mask is still employed in a “ballet” of the “ Zayi’ dance. This latter 
fact, as mentioned by this author in connection with a cephaloglyph of B, is interesting, 
as the nose of B has been compared to the snout of the tapir by several authors. 
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The following features are common to all the figures of D in 
the Cod. Cort. : 


1. Nose prominent, not hanging below the lower lip, pointed, 
not continuous with an upper lip, but separated from it by a 
notch ;* end of nose not curving upward. 


2. Eye bounded by a scroll with marginal blocks. 

3. Upper jaw toothless ; single tooth in lower jaw. 

4. No curved oral object at the corner of the mouth. 
5. No scroll over the nose. 

6. Headdress present but variable. 

The following table gives suggestive associations of D: 


Associated with the symbol kan (maize)...... 11 
kan on ground before him......... 2 
Associated with falling water 


In an analysis of this table we are struck by the large number 
of figures of D associated with the sign kan, maize.|| D is, we 
should judge from associations, a beneficent, not a malevolent, 
god connected with life, and the association of the snake with D 
and the existence of the kin sign on the head and at the feet 
suggest the sun. A figure of D is found once at least in the 


* This notch is absent in all figures of Bin Cod. Cort. Attention is called to the fact 
that the sign akbal is wanting on the head of D in Cod. Cort. In figures of D in Cod. 
Dres. it is sometimes present, as shown by Schellhas. 

+ In one instance on the head, in another on the ground before him. In some of the 
cephaloglyphs of D is a half circle which resembles a conventional sign of the sun. 

t The existence of akbal on the forehead of the cephaloglyph of D will be discussed 
later. This sign occurs in the hieroglyphs of D in Cod. Cort., but not on the figures 
themselves. 

2 Although associated with D in other codices, I find it with this god in Cod. Cort. only 
in one or two doubtful cases. 

| Many English equivalents of kan have been pointed out, but there is a singularly 
uniform acceptance of the belief that one of these is corn or maize. Some of the deriv- 
ative meanings are not difficult to explain, as, for instance, “ wealth ” (abundance), ete., 
on the ground that kan, yellow, or corn is a primary translation. The Tusayan Indians 
use in the same way the word ka-e, maize, which has a startling phonetic resemblance 
to kan. 
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neighborhood of the hieroglyph for west, and once near that of 
east. . He is frequently seated in a house marked with a cross. 

The hieroglyph * ascribed by Schellhas (386, p.57) to G occurs, 
in Cod. Cort., over D on page xxix a1. The cephaloglyph of D 
oceurs over Din xvia@1,} xxi (xxid3 without akbal, but with 
dots), xxx 1 (?),xxvic2,xxviiib1. It is found over another 
god in xxxiii b 2 and xxix, xx ¢1. Modifications of the cepha- 
loglyph of D with akbal surrounded by dots Gccur over animals 
or gods not identified as D in xxx a 1, xxix ¢ 1. 


Identifications of D. 


It is natural that a pictorial element which forms such a con- 
stant and extensive element in the illustrations of the codices 
should be thought to represent an important deity, and it is not 
strange that D is identified with one of the most important of 
the deities mentioned by Spanish writers. Three identifications 
have more or less in their favor, viz., Itzamna, Moon god, and 
Kukulcan, and it is believed the evidence is good that it belongs 
to one or another of these three. 

One of the first steps taken to identify D was by Schellhas 
(86), who in his earliest publication pointed out some of the 
main features of symbolism, but assigned no definite name be- 
yond the letter “D” and “God with the face of an old man.” 
Later, however, he became convinced that it is a “ Moon god.” 
From Schellhas’ first description (86, p. 57) I quote as follows: 
“Geschicht eines alten Mannes mit eingefallenen, Zehnlosem 
Munde, verziertem Auge wie die Gott mit der Schlangenzunge ” 
“vor den Gesicht herabhangenden Koppsmiick der das Tages- 
zeichen akbal ¢ enthiilt.” 


*The form of this hieroglyph given by Schellhas (’92, p. 104, first figure of D) does 
not oceur with D in Cod. Cort., so far as I ean find. 

} Unfortunately the pages of the Rada y Delgado facsimile of the Cod. Cort. are not 
numbered, so that for uniformity with the enumeration of the pages of Cod. Dres. | 
have used Roman numerals, adopting the pagination of Rosny’s copy. While, how- 
ever, there was no other course to follow in referring to the Cod. Cort., I believe, as it 
and Cod. Tro. are undoubtedly fragments of one large codex, that a simpler paging of 
the Cod, Tro-Cort., taken together, is called for and must be devised to insure econ- 
venience of references as research progresses. 

t This feature must have been overlooked by Brinton when he identified a figure of 
D with the akbal on the head as Kin ich (95, fig. 74). The proper identification of the 
middle figure of fig. 74 (op. cit.) is not Kin ich, but the god D, if we limit Kin ich as 
Schellhas and Brinton have in their articles, 
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In later publications (’87, p. 19; ’92, pp. 110-111) the same 
author said of D that it “ist unzweifelhaft den Mondgott,” 
which is the first of the identifications that I shall discuss. In 
following his argument stress is laid on the presence of akbal 
surrounded by dots, especially in the hieroglyph which is as- 
cribed to D. In the figures of D in Cod. Cort. I have never 
found the sign akbal hanging down before the face as in figures 
of D in Codex Dresdensis.* 

Granting, as we may with reasonable faith, that the hiero- 
glyph of D is rightly assigned, it is well to attempt an interpre- 
tation of the component akbal} as a significant factor in the iden- 
tification of D. Theword akbal signifies darkness or night, and, 
according to Seler (’89, p.58), the Mayas still use akab, akabil, 
and akbil to designate night. Others, as Kiche-Cakchiquel, use 
wkab, wka, wkbal for the same, and the Ixil akbal, according 
to the same authority. The Nahuatl equivalent, calli, means 
“ house,” which I may anticipate by saying it may refer simply 
to the sun-house or place where the sun sets, which, as the 
Nahuas associate with the west, refers to the western house, or 
place of sunset. 

The Tzendal equivalent is Votan, which, according to Seler 
(’89, p. 57), is not the proper name of the sign, but that of a 
Cultus hero, the celebrated Votan, to whom the sign is conse- 
crated. If we follow him in his derivation of votan and find the 
etymologic meaning to be “ Heart of expansion” or “ Heart of 
the surface,” it is possible that the root tan, “ expansion,” may 
refer to the sky, and the heart to the sun, possibly the same as 
the Kiche ue’uxcah, the heart of the sky, of the Popol Vuh. 

The presence of akbal on the cephaloglyph ¢ of the Bat god 
(Seler, 94) and in the name of the Bat month (Landa, ’81) adds 
little one way or the other to the interpretation of D as a Moon 
god, but conveys the same idea of darkness as in the cephalo- 
glyph of D. The association of the Bat god with the under 


* In figures of D the lower jaw is furnished with one tooth and is not toothless in Cod. 
Tro-Cort. 

+ This is not limited to the cephaloglyph of D. 

{ The term cephaloglyph is applied to those hieroglyphs which are simply conven- 
tionalized pictures of heads, either of gods or animals, and are readily distinguished 
from day signs (hemeroglyphs , numerical signs (metroglyphs), and others, The 
hieroglyphs of the different gods often contain as an important component the cepha- 
loglyph of that god, as B, C, ete. 
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world as a subterranean cavern is in harmony with the idea of 
the solar interpretation of D, for the sun in setting sinks into the 
under world in the conceptions of many American tribes. 

Manifestly, if the etymologic analysis given above is correct. 
or approximately so, we find naught in akbal, except the mean- 
ing “to become dark,” to suggest the moon, and this can be ex- 
plained on the supposition that akbal refers to the sun of the 
under world or the sun sinking into his western house, calli, 
followed, as suggested by Seler, by the Cihuateted, daughters of 
the Earth goddess, into whose home the sun goes. 

An examination of other arguments presented by Schellhas 
that D is a Moon god has not carried conviction. The associa- 
tion with the snail in the light of the relationship of this animal 
to the winter solstice recalls not a Moon god, but rather a Sun 
god. This author says (’87, p. 19): “ Dass die in sorgfiltig aus- 
gefiihrten Varianten der Hieroglyphe des Gottes (wie die oben 
abgebildete) unterhalb des Mondgesichtes befindliche bogen- 
formige Figur den Mond in seinem Viertel darstellen soll. Es 
spricht dafiir noch die interessante Thatsache, dass in Landa’s 
Alphabet eine ganz iihnliche mondviertelformige Figur gegeben 
ist, mit dem phonetischen Werthe U. U heist der Mond in 
Maya.” In an examination of this argument we must bear in 
mind that Landa gives two signs for U, one of which, to be sure, 
might be called a crescent (a moon symbol), but the other is a 
simple spiral, recalling the coil in caban. Surely the crescent 
sign for the letter uw is not always a prominent element of the 
hieroglyph assigned to D. ‘ 

Schellhas (792, p. 110) points out that there is “einer unbe- 
kannten Beziehung ” between D and a “ Water goddess, I,” who 
has a serpent headdress. I think we may accept the belief that 
a goddess with a serpent headdress is a serpent being or in some 
way related to such a one. The association of D and I is not 
obscure if D be regarded a Sun god, as sun and serpent symbol- 
ism are almost inseparable in American mythologies. On the 
theory that D is a Moon god, it is difficult to explain the anom- 
alous association with a goddess bearing the serpent.* 


*One figure of D in Cort. Cod. carries in the hand a serpent object (aspergil? or 
rattle’), and there are in the other codices other instances of serpent symbols associ- 
ated with D. 
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Dieseldorff has added an important bit of evidence to the 
theory that D is a Moon god in his remarks on the decoration 
of a jar from Coban. 

After pointing out the presence of the snail (which, I believe, 
does not militate against, but rather supports, the claim that D 
is a solar god), he says (98, p. 380): “Das Zeichen Akbal, 
welches Nacht bedeutet, wird bei dem Stirnschmuck durch die 
Mondsichel ersetzt, von welcher Biischel niederfallen, in denen 
ich vermuthe, dass Regen dargestellt sein soll (vergl. Dresd. 74) ; 
auch sitzt der Gott an einem Wasserlauf.” The figure referred 
toas attached to the forehead is certainly crescentic in form, and 
therefore not unlike a moon, and there is a likeness between the 
water falling from the dragon’s head of the celestial tablet in 
Dres. 74, and, we might add, from the rain-clouds below it, and 
the “ biischel ” which fall from the crescentic figure of the fore- 
head of the decoration of the Coban jar. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, these coincidences, all can be explained on the theory that 
D is a solar god, except the crescentic body. Supposing that the 
crescent in this figure has the same position as akbal in figures 
of D in Cod. Dres., we may compare the “ biischel ” with the ap- 
pendages to akbal in those figures of D in Cod. Dres. which had 
this sign above the head. In such figures, of which there are 
several, there is little resemblance between the appendage and 
water ; so that there may be a doubt whether the “ Biischeln ” of 
the Coban jar really represent water, as supposed by Dieseldorff. 

If, moreover, the symbol akbal, night or darkness (to become 
dark), refers to the moon, there still remains to be interpreted that 
example of D which has the kin (sun) sign on the forehead and 
those like Cod. Dres. xv c, which carry kin (sun) in the hand, 
which are readily explained on the theory which follows, that D 
is a solar deity. 

The reasons, which appear to me to be valid, for the identifica- 
tionof Das Itzamna have been exhaustively stated by Seler; but 
while I have no new evidence, it seems to me that a few addi- 
tional facts available add some weight to the conclusion that it 
is a Sun god of the hieroglyph akbal surrounded by dots. He 
says (89, p. 64): “La figure 366 [akbal], le symbole du dieu 
Itzamna, me parait indiquer la lumicre qui descend de Vob- 
scurité de la nuit, le ciel étoilé.” On the supposition that D is a 
solar deity, I should regard it as well symbolized by akbal, the 
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dark sun (under world sun) surrounded by the dots represent- 
ing sunrise or sunset rays.* 

Seler’s studies of the Maya calendar have yielded important 
results in regard to the meaning of ahau, which are highly in- 
structive, considering the association of the god D with the sign for 
east. Ahau signifies “ king,” “ master,” according to this author- 
ity, and “in this acceptation is employed not only in the Maya 
of Yucatan, but also in the different languages of Guatemala.” 
He derives it from the masculine prefix ah (prefix denoting pos- 
session). “La signification fondamentale de ahaw est, en tous 
cas, homme, maitre; les deux racines ah et vu, qui ont la méme 
signification, paraissent concourir a la formation de ce mot (Seler, 
p. 110).” 

The meanings of ahau given by Brasseur (’70, p. 132) are 
“Siegneur, prince, roi, souverain.” According to Seler, this 
author translated it ‘ maitre du collier,” master of the collar.t 

One “ master,” “ king,” or “sovereign ” sometimes referred to 
by ahaw is undoubtedly the sun, and the interpretation of the 
Kiche myth of Hunahpu and Xbalanque by Seler is highly in- 
structive in this connection. Comparative studies also indicate 
the same, and Seler finds that Hunahpu “ répond au mexicain 
ce xochitl qu’on rencontre dans le Cod. de Vienne 23, comme 
symbole certain du dieu du soleil, ou, plutét, comme le nom 
méme du dieu du soleil. Le soleil étant le roi des dieux, 
chau et hunah pu s’accordent parfaitement avec le mexicain 
vochill.” In view of the application of the hieroglyph ahau 
to the sun, the reader’s attention is called to the conventional 
Tusayan sun symbol as figured in my account of the Paliiliikonti. 
The upper segment of the disk of Tawa (Sun) is separated from 
the lower by a horizontal line, from the middle of which arises a 
vertical which divides the segment into two parts, comparable 
with soms variants of ahau. (Seler, ’89, p. 111, figs. 848-851, 
871-873.) 


* No one in discussing the theory that D is a Moon god seems to have called attention 
to the paucity of references to a Moon god in Spanish or semi-Spanish accounts of Maya 
or Kiche mythology. In D we havea god pictured almost as many times as the most 
numerous Aor B. If it isa Moon god, is it not strange that it is so seldom referred to in 
Spanish writings? Brinton (95, pp. 37-45), in his account of the Maya mythology, does 
not mention a Moon god, justly, I believe, on account of its insignificance in the Maya 
Olympus, and we look in Popol Vuh (Brasseur, ’61, pp. 5, 7, ete.) in vain for a Moon 
god among the powerful deities. Does not this fact convey a word of caution to the 
observer against assigning to the Moon god the figures of D, which are among the 
most numerous in the codices? ‘ 
+A god with an ahau on the head and collar on the neck is referred to later, 
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As shown by several authors, as, for instance, Thomas (793, 
p. 248), the upper part of the sign for east is probably ahau. If 
the word for east (likin) is expressed by ahau kin (master sun), 
the figure of D below it is not explained by the hypothesis that 
D is the setting sun, provided, of course, this symbol is rightly 
assigned to the east, as I believe it is. But evidence drawn from 
the argument that D is in the west world-quarter in the Tableau 
is offset by that drawn from the existence of D in the opposite, 
or east, world-quarter in the same Tableau. Evidently little 
light on the question of whether D is a setting sun can be de- 
rived from the position of D in the Tableau, so far as the element 
ahau in the east world-quarter sign is concerned. Furthermore, 
if the bound figure in the south world-quarter is the same as the 
right-hand upper figure of Cod. Cort. xix ), who has an ahau on 
the head, new complications arise ; for ifit is to be interpreted the 
moon on the forehead of the sign of D, why not likewise call it a 
moon sign on this figure? This question, of course, might also 
be asked: If ahaw is regarded as a sun sign, why is not the yellow 
figure with the high collar and ahau sign a sun god? = Ahauisa 
common prefix or suffix for many and diverse gods and exists 
in their names, “Cum Ahau,” “ Lord of the Vase” (probably 
Itzamni—Brinton, p. 42), Hunahpu, Ahraxahak, Ahraxa 
Trel (Brasseur, ’61), etc., and does not in all instances refer to 
a sun god. 

Ahaw is said (Seler, ’89, p. 113) to form an important com- 
ponent in hieroglyphs referring to gods of light,* life, and pros- 
perity, but is completely absent in those of hostile powers, the 
divinities of death. It is natural to refer such to solar rather 
than to lunar deities (which are more often sinister and dark in 
nature), gods of the under world, death, and hostile powers. 

Seler (’89, p. 57) states his views that D represents Itzamna so 
clearly in his interpretation of some of the sitting figures in the 
Tableau des Bacabs that I will quote him at length: “ Sur la. 
fameuse feuille 41-42 du Codex Cortez que Cyrus Thomas a dis- 
cutée dans sa récente publication, nous voyons au milieu des 
quatre points cardinaux, deux divinités assises sons un arbre 
(le wax ché le ceiba?); nous avons certainement reconnu l’an- 
cien dieu, Itzamna, le dieu pére, d’aprés Hernandez, et sa com- 


* By comparative studies of the other codices I find that there is good ground for the 
belief that the sign ahauw is associated with D in several instances. 
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pagne (Ixchel, la mére de Chibiriac, la mére de Bacab). Les 
mémes divinités se trouvent en haut de l'image, parmi les signes 
du ciel qui, d’aprés Vhypothése habituelle, désignent Vorient, 
mais peut-¢tre la direction du sud. Au milieu de la figure, le 
dieu tient une pile de trois signes tk (fig. 253) ; devant la divinité 
se trouve une autre pile (fig. 254) qui montre, en dessous, le 
symbole du vase, en dessus le signe ik, et enfin une figure d’ani- 
mal peinte en rouge* qui fait penser au signe imix, le symbole 
de la fécondité.” 

A third identification of D is by Brinton (95, p. 56), who 
differs from all others in referring it to Kukulcan. He mentions 
the several characteristics of D, and regards them as “ traits coin- 
ciding ” with the myths of Kukulcan. I regret that he has not 
discussed the different interpretation of the same characteristics 
by Seler and Schellhas, and, as I find no distinctive feature 
among those mentioned to prove that D is Kukulcan, his argu- 
mentation does not appear to me conclusive, or is at most 
incomplete. 

Schellhas has shown (’86, p. 58) that the god D has an appen- 
dage to the chin comparable with a beard, and claims that it is 
absent in all other figures: “Er (beard) kommt bei keiner 
anderere Figur der Handschriften vor.” Notwithstanding this 
feature is not universal in figures of D, indeed occurs in but one 
figure of D in Cod. Cort., Brinton (795, pp. 56,57) gives it weight 
in an attempt to identify D as Kukulcan, and says: “ When we 
perceive that he, and he alone of all the deities, is occasionally 
depicted with a beard under his chin, just as Cuculean wore in the 
legend, the identification becomes complete.” 

We find a figure of the head of D emerging from a “ green 
dragon” in one page of Cod. Dres., and this fact has been ad- 
duced in evidence that Dis Kukulean, — It is said in Popol Vuh 
(p. 315) of Gueumatz, the Kiche equivalent of Kukulean, that 
every seven days he took on the nature of a snake and was veri- 


*In my copy of the Rada y Delgado facsimile of the Codex Cortez the part of the 
pile of three signs mentioned as a figure of an animal is not peints en rouge and is of 
the sume color as the other two, 

+ This author says that D generally bears the sign akbal “ because he is the setting or 
night sun; for which reason his headdress is often the horns of the eared owl,” I 
readily subseribe to the view that Dis a Sun god, possibly in cases where he has akbal, 
the darkened sun, but know not the evidence that the horn sometimes represented on 


the heads of this and other deities ix the horn of the “eared owl,” and reserve an ex. 
pression ofopinion on that point, 
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tably a snake, and it is natural to use a figure with a serpent 
body in support of the theory that it represents Kukulcan. The 
force of the argument is, however, that D is Kukulcan is some- 
what diminished when we remember that in two instances in 
Cod. Cort. a figure of a snake bears the head, not of D but of B, 
and the reptile figured with D in Cod. Dres. differs from a snake 
in having legs. 

While Brinton finds that Itzamna is generally connected with 
Yaxche, “The Tree of Life,” which he, as Seler, believes to be 
represented in the middle of the Tableau des Bacabs, he identi- 
fies the god under it in this instance as Kukulcan, and does 
not refer to Seler’s strong argument from this very association 
that it is Itzamna. So far as I can follow the evidences brought 
forward to identify D as Kukulcan, they do not seem to me to 
overthow those of Seler that D is Itzamna. 

The exact relationship between the text and the accompany- 
ing pictorial elements or components of the codices are more or 
less indefinitely known, and it is commonly supposed that there 
is a connection between the two. In some instances, however, 
I think I can show that this connection is distant. Let me illus- 
trate by a figure (Cod. Cort. xxxix 6 2) which I have identified 
as D. Saville (94) has shown that pls. xxxi-xxxvu plus the 
lower half of xxx1x (Cod. Cort.) is a tonalamatl. This tonala- 
matl consists of eight full pages divided in the middle of a 
horizontal red band. In the upper half there are sixteen figures, 
and in the lower the same number, making thirty-two figures in 
all in these eight pages. Over each of the thirty-two figures there 
are six hieroglyphs, of which that in the lower right-hand corner 
is the same in all the thirty-two clusters. Whatever this series 
of thirty-two groups of six glyphs means, each group closes with 
the same sign, verb, substantive, or what not. 

Taking now a fresh start and looking at the lower series of 
sixteen groups, of six hieroglyphs each, we find that the seventh 
and eighth groups (xxxiv 6, Cod. Cort.), counting xxxi } as the 
lirst, have all the six hieroglyphs (cephaloglyphs and other com- 
ponents) identical with the sixteenth. In other words, a lesser 
series of eight closes with the same six glyphs, followed by a dif 
ferent series of eight, likewise closing with the same six signs. 
In this repetition we may have a coincidence, but it is interest- 
ing that it is connected with the number eight. From a point of 
view of comparative ceremoniology, this continual and rhythmic 
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repetition suggests songs, incantations, invocations, or prayers 
rather than histories or accounts of rituals.* 

Again, the figure of D drawn below the eighth group of the 
lower series (xxxiv } 2) of the tonalamatl has, as shown above, 
the same six glyphs above it as a Black god (op. cit. 1) anda 
figure of the turtle in the sixteenth group (xxxvii 6 2). Evi- 
dently, therefore, the text embraced in the six glyphs of each of 
these three is not illustrated by the same pictorial component. 
None of the three sets of six identical hieroglyphs contains the 
cephaloglyph ordinarily ascribed to D or that of the Turtle, al- 
though the glyph for earth is present in all and the cephalogly ph 
of B and one other is universal. Recognizing an absence of 
knowledge of what the whole series means, we are not denied 
the statement that there is a want of harmony between the text 
of the lower parts of plates xxxiv and the second part of plate 
xxxvil and the accompanying pictorial elements. I venture 
the suggestion that the series of thirty-two groups of glyphs re- 
ferred to as a recitative invocation or prognostic and the pre- 
dominance of the cephaloglyphs of solar deities implies that it 
pertains to these deities. The character of the pictorial elements 
does not prevent an acceptance of this theory or one of a related 
nature. 

Similarity in Symbolism to God G. 


Both B and D have masks which are similar to that of G,f 
which is generally recognized from the presence of the sign kin 
on head, arms, and thighs, and in the hieroglyph as a Sun god. 

As Schellhas has pointed out, there is no figure in Cod. Cort. 
which corresponds with god G as described by him. It would 
therefore naturally not be considered in this article, but from 
the fact that symbolically it can only with difficulty be separated 
from B or D, the one feature, the sign kin mentioned as distin- 


*It isa suggestive fact in this connection that the glyph pax, which Brasseur trans- 
lated as a musical instrument and Brinton identifies as a drum, occurs many times in 
the series, in most instances just before the final glyph common to all, never, so far as 
ean be seen, as an initial sign in the series. 

+ It is evident that there is such a close likeness between G (Kin ich ahau) and 
Itzamna that it amounts to an identity, and Landa speaks at least twice (pp. 89, 97) of a 
eeremonial idol which was called Cinchahan Yzamna or Chinchan Yzamna. Here is a 
reason fora belief that Kin ich ahau is so closely allied to Itzamnpa that Spanish accounts 
confuse them. The symbolism of B, D, and Gas expressed in the codices is so close 
that I doubt whether we are justified in separating G from the other two, and the evi- 
dence that G isa midday sun, while B and D are sunrise and sunset attributable names, 
is not wholly satisfactory. 
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guishing it, being insufficient. As this is said to be one of the 
easiest gods to identify, and as the above statement is a departure 
from the interpretation of Schellhas, an examination of figures 
of G in other codices is called for in evidence of the validity of 
my conclusion (92, p. 113.) 

Schellhas’ diagnosis of G is as follows: “ Charakterisch fiir 
seine Darstellungen ist ausser dem sonnenzeichen kin, das er 
auf Korper triigt, eine eigenthtimliche Nasenverzierung (fig. 43) 
die wie man aus einem Vergleich mit anderen aéhnlichen Darstel- 
lungen im Dr. Sieht nichts anderes ist, als ein grosser und beson- 
ders kuntvolles Nasenflock.” It would seem that the one 
essential characteristic of G is the sun (kin) symbol on the body, 
arms, or head, or in a hieroglyph which is associated with G. 

According to Schellhas (’86, p. 62), there is one characteristic 
of G which never fails, viz., “‘ die gebogene Verzierung auf der 
Nase,” an appendage easily recognized from a figure of it which 
he has given in another article (92). As this appendage or any 
well identified figure of G is not found in Cod. Tro-Cort., let us 
turn to Cod. Dres. for figures with this appendage. We find it 
well marked in xr b 1, x1 ¢ 2, xv a1, xx11 3, all of which have 
the sign kin on back, thighs, arms, or head, and all have the 
curved “tongue” in the angle of the mouth like B. The ho- 
mology of the curved nasal appendage is shown in xu a 1, 
where we find it comparable with the body above the nose in B. 
In looking over the 130 figures of B in Cod. Dres. I find twenty- 
five, more or less, decorated with what might be called kin signs 
on body, thighs, arms, or head, not half of which have the nasal! 
body in the form said to be characteristic of G, while many do 
not have the hieroglyph referred to the same god. 

A result of my examination of G in Cod. Dres. has therefore 
convinced me that, instead of being the “ easiest of all to iden- 
tify,” it is one of the most difficult, and I have been led to doubt 
whether the so-called differences in symbolism between G and 
B are important enough to always separate them. The theory: 
that G represents the “ Mid-day Sun,” while possible, has cer- 
tainly not been shown to be so beyond doubt by the evidence 
presented.* 


* According to Schelihas (792, p. 113), in no other codex except Cod. Dres. is there 
found a figure of a god (except G) which has the sun sign (kin) on the body, but in Cod. 
Cort. there is a figure of D with kin on the head, as I have shown in this article. 
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The diversity of opinion in regard to the proper identifica- 
tions of Band D as Kukulean and Itzamna or vice versa, which- 
ever may be right, still allow us to consider both solar deities, 
as indicated by the contents of the codices. 

Some of the evidences which may be mentioned indicating 
the solar nature of B, D, and G are— 

1. Association with the signs kin and ahau (except B). 

2. Association with all cardinal points (1) generally with 
west). 

3. Association with snake (plumed) and falling water. 

4, Association with or engaged in beneficent acts, planting, 
pouring water or kan (maize field, corn, ete.). 

5. Torches in one or both hands.* 

The lower half of plate x1x (Cod. Cort.) is instructive to study 
as a whole in connection with the theory that B and D are solar 
deities, as they and the other deities in the series forming the 
tonalamatl + (pl. x, XXXI-xxx1rx) figure in it. An explanation 
of this picture as a whole may be as follows: 

In the middle we find a house represented, perhaps a sun- 
house (earth, under world). Meandering on each side of this 
house and entering it, or passing behind it, is a cord (serpent ?), 
the symbol of the path of the sun. The Maya artist placed on 
this path the symbol kin (sun) as if to show what he meant, and 
to it joined by a kind of umbilical attachment four gods (B, A, 
the Black god, and a god with an enormous collar and ahaw on 
the head), thus indicating how intimately these gods were con- 
nected with the sun. At the point where the pathway (cord) 
enters or leaves the house is the Turtle,t emblem of the sum- 


*1 donot regard it necessary to draw from comparative mythology facts in support of 
the worship of several suns (see Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, I, p. 377), nor do I feel 
called upon to account for the “ cultus hero” element of Kukulcan except to say that 
it would be perfectly natural for primitive man, as has happened again and again inde 
pendently, to ascribe the beneficent attributes of one luminary or even his name toa 
religious reformer, teacher, or great leader. 

7 Although the enumeration of the four rows of day signs on pp. xxxi-xxxix is not 
the tonalamat! (260 days), possibly such was intended by the writer. 

tIn a later publication on the Death god, A, the following resemblances between it 
and the Turtle as a symbol of the soistices will be discussed: 

1. The globular bodies (“‘ eyes,” bells,” ete.) on the heads. 

2. The zigzag lines (“‘spear-point”) crossing each other on the head of A and the 
carapace of the turtle. 

3. The bands on the body. 

4. Short, stumpy tail of some pictures of A. 

5. Shape of eyes of A and those of the Turtle. 
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mer solstice (Férstemann, 392 a), with the yax sign to denote the 
sun’s force at that point. The god D, like the other four, grasps 
the cord (the umbilical attachment not visible). 

The two lower gods are A, Death god, and the Black god 
(Ekchuah ?), both gods of the under world. Two of the three 
of the upper half we know as B, Kukulcan; D, Itzamna. But 
what of the third? Glancing at the Tableau des Bacabs, we see 
in the world-quarter with the symbol for south a similar per- 
sonage bound and seated, but with no sign of ahaw on the head, 
although a halo is not wanting. Here also, if we consider the 
Death god as north, this god is south, diagonally opposite the 
north. Considering that the four gods united to the cord are 
four world-quarter gods, beginning at A and following a sinistral 
circuit, we would have A, Death god (north); B, Kukulcan 
(east); “ Bearer of the collar” (south), and Black god (west) ; 
or, if we regard B as god of a fifth direction and include D in 
the circuit, we would have N., W.,8., E., and B (middle, above). 
This lower half of plate x1x (Cort. Cod.) closes a tonalamatl, of 
which it is the eighth (significant) page, the preceding bearing 
the four rows of day-signs which constitute that epoch. Every 
page of the section of eight, of which it is the last except itself, 
has falling rain depicted on it. There are six snakes on the 
seven preceding pages, so arranged that every page has the head 
or part of the body of one of these reptiles. We are, so far as 
can be judged from pictorial components of these pages, dealing 
with a rain occurrence of some kind, in which Kukulcan, the 
plumed serpent, and falling water figure conspicuously. Let us 
suppose that the lower part of page xix represents the summer 
solstice or the Turtle month, Aaiab, whose cephaloglyph has a 
turtle’s head in composition (see Landa). If the preceding 
seven pages refer to a ceremony, to what one, using Landa’s cal- 
endar, shall we look? According to Landa, in the month of 
Pax was celebrated the Pacumchae, in which the rites of Ku- 
kulean performed in November were repeated. In this month. 
(May) the rains in Yucatan begin. The plumed snakes spread 
over pages xii-xviil, the figures of B Kukulcan, the falling water 
on every one of the seven pages, the culmination of the eighth 
page in a picture with a turtle and the sun’s course, as I have 
theoretically interpreted page xix, may not refer to ceremonials 
described by Landa at the summer solstice and the month be- 
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fore it, but there are many circumstantial coincidences between 
them, connected, doubtless, with cycles of time and movements 
of heavenly bodies. 

If, however, the seven pages refer to astrologic or astronomic 
events, as the character of plate x1x would imply, we may have 
represented simply the position of certain celestial bodies, evi- 
dently prominently the sun, whose symbol is so constant.* But 
if the symbols in the Celestial Band are rightly assigned to 
planets by Férstemann, possibly this series deals with the planets 
Venus, the moon, and possibly others. The astronomical ex- 
planation rather than the ritualistic appeals to me when I study 
the symbols, but the association of ceremony and position of the 
sun, planets, stars, etc., was so close that the ritualistic element 
is not absent from these plates. 

The so-called Tableau des Bacab, which relates to a ritual 
period of 260 days, as indicated by the day-signs and accompa- 
nying dots, has three figures of D, one of which is seated under 
a yak-che or tree of life in the center, one seated in the eastern, 
and one in the western world-quarter. The one in the eastern 
house faces a female or Earth goddess, before whom is a symbol 
of kan (field of maize), upon which falls either the lightning (the 
fertilizer?) or the fierce rays of the sun. 

In conclusion, I would state that some of the results of my 
studies of the three gods B, D, and G are— 

1. They represent solar deities referable to those described by 
Spanish writers as Kukulean, Itzamnf, and Kin ich ahau, or 
the latter combined. 

2. The symbolism is very similar and characteristic, differing 
considerably from that of other gods, and indicating close rela- 
tionship in the supernatural person depicted. 

3. While evidence is good that B may be identified as Kukul- 
canand D as Itzamni, it falls short of proof of this or of the reverse 
theory. The argument that D is one of these personages is 
stronger than that it is a Moon god pure and simple. 


* Brinton has already pointed out that the upper series of xiv, xv, xvi “ may represent 
positions of certain celestial bodies before the summer solstice (indicated by the turtle, 
p. 7),” but I regard the summer solstice as pictured in p. xixb for the lower series. 

t The cross on the upright of these houses, which occurs so frequently in the codex, 
may refer to the sun or the sun-house (see Seler, ’89, p. 58, where the cross is spoken of 
in the figs. 256-258). It is an interesting fact that a similar cross, as I have elsewhere 
shown, among the Tusayan Indians is a symbol of Cotokmuiiwa, the Heart of All the 
Sky. In the discussion of akbal by Seler it seems that a cross has relation to the heart 
of expansion in Mayan mythology. 
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4. The lower part of page xix (Cod. Cort.) is an example of 
picture-writing representing the summer solstice and the course 
of the sun with world quarter gods. 

Spanish accounts of the peculiarities of Kukulcan and Itzamna 
are so vague and the differences indicated so doubtful that little 
information is added to our knowledge by affixing one of these 
names to Bin preference to D, or vice versa ; but the recognition 
of B, D, and G as solar deities, if supported by the good authority 
of facts, is a step forward in the interpretation of the pictorial 
elements of the codices. 

I have introduced on the fourth plate seven pictures of an 
Karth goddess associated with the god D in several cases. The 
proper identification of this personage is as yet doubtful, but I 
incline to Seler’s view that they represent Ixchel. In those in- 
stances which are intimately associated with D, as in Tableau 
des Bacab, it would seem that here we have one form of the 
Earth mother, as, in a way, the Sun god D is the father ; but this 
view may be subject to modification on more extended studies. 

This goddess is identified by Brinton as the “ Evening Star in 
her epiphany as Mother Earth, source of life, ancestress of the 
race.” He calls her (’95, p. 63) by her Kiche name, Xmucane, 
drawing evidence from analogy of the Kiche mythology of Popol Vuh 
and that of the writers of the codices The two figures in the 
middle of the Tableau des Bacabs he identifies as “ Cuculkan” and 
Xmucane, and considers the latter (op. cit., p. 64) the “female 
counterpart of Cuculcan ” or “ consort ” of the same. These two 
he calls (p. 49) “our first parents ” —evidently male and female. 
He states that Gukumatz, however, “ is positively said to be the 
bisexual principle of life represented by the male Xpiyacoc, and 
the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress of all that is.” I 
find it difficult to harmonize these two statements if Gukumatz 
and Kukulcan are the same or like conceptions, as I think they 
are. 
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THE EARLY NAVAJO AND APACHE 
BY FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 


The oldest clan of the Navajo, according to the great creation 
and migration tradition of that tribe, an outline of which has 
been published by Dr Washington Matthews,* is the Tse‘jinkini, 
the House-of-the-dark-cliffs people. These are the descendants 
of the first two human pairs, who had their origin in the San 
Juan mountains, the first pair having been created by the gods 
from two ears of corn brought from the cliff houses in Tse‘gihi, 
a cafion somewhere in the country north of the Rio San Juan, 
perhaps the Mancos or the McElmo. The Navajo estimate, as 
interpreted by Dr Matthews, fixes the time of the creation of 
this couple between 500 and 700 years ago, or seven ages of old 
men. Historical comparison, however, seems to establish the 
genesis at a more recent date. 

According to the tradition, seventeen years elapsed ere the 
Tsejinkini were joined by the Tse‘tlani or Turn-in-a-cafion 
people. In fourteen years these two peoples were joined by the 
Dsilnaogilni or Dsilnaogfléinet (Dsilnaogil-mountain people). 
Seven years later, or 38 years after the creation, the Qacka"- 
qatsd-¢ine or Yucca people united with the others, thus forming 
a fourth clan. Fourteen years after the accession of the Yucca 
clan (52 years after the creation) these combined people moved 
to Chaco cafion, near the ruin of Kintyéli, where they were 
joined by the Naqopa‘-tine, from the salt lake south of Zufi. 
The tribe now moved to the San Juan. Six years afterward 
(58 years after the creation) a sixth band came—the Tsinajini 
or Black-horizontal-forest people. As yet they had no herds, 
and they made their clothes mostly of cedar bark and other 


* Jour. Am. Folk Lore, vol. ut, no. ix, p. 90 et seq., 1890. Dr Matthews has now in 
preparation for publication the complete legend as it was related to him by the Navajo 
shamans. The importance of such a production may readily be conceived by any one 
familiar with this scholar’s admirable record of the Navajo ‘Mountain Chant,” in the 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1883-’84, which, so far as I can recall, 
was the first complete record of an Indian ceremonial ever published. 

+ The character ¢ used throughout this paper approaches in sound the English td 
and is equivalent to the ¢ of Dr Matthews. 
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vegetal fibers. Eight years after the appearance of the Tsina- 
jini came the Cqa‘nesi‘ni, so named from the place where they 
were first found in camp by the Navajo. This was 66 years 
after the creation of their first people, or, perhaps we had better 
say, after the appearance of the primal couple or couples. 

After a period of five years succeeding the adoption of the 
Cqa‘nesi‘ni, the Dsiltlé‘ni people were incorporated, and five 
vears later (76 years after the creation) an important accession 
to the population of the tribe was gained from a place called 
Cqa‘paha-qalkai, near the present town of Santa Fé. These 
people were therefore named Cqa‘paha‘-cine, and their chief was 
Go"tso or Big Knee. 

Years after the Cqa‘paha‘-¢ine joined the Navajo a band of 
Utes were adopted, and about the same time a party of these 
Utes made a raid on the Mexican settlements somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Socorro, on the Rio Grande, and captured a 
Spanish woman, whose descendants form the People-of-the- 
white-stranger or Mexican clan of the tribe. At this period Big 
Knee, the chief of the Cqa‘paha, was still alive, but he was very 
old and feeble. As the age of an old man is definitely fixed by 
the Navajo at 102 years, the number of counters used in their 
game of kesitce, and as the genesis tradition calls particular atten- 
tion to the age and feebleness of Big Knee, it will be reasonable 
to assume that he was, say, 120 years of age at the time the Ute 
clan (Nogatine) raided the Mexican settlement near Socorro. 

Prior to 1598, the date of Juan de Ofiate’s journey from Mex- 
ico for the purpose of colonizing the new country. no Spaniards 
dwelt in New Mexico excepting the missionary left by Coronado 
at Pecos, who was never afterward heard of, and the two frailes 
killed at Tiguex before 1582. In 1617 there were only 48 soldiers 
and settlers in the province.* In 1630 Fray Alonzo Benavides 
reported that 250 Spaniards dwelt at Santa Fé; but this town 
had been founded as the capital only about 20 years previously 
and was the sole settlement of Spanish origin in the entire 
province. Aside from Santa Fé, and exclusive also of the few 
missionaries scattered among the Indian pueblos, it is quite im- 
probable that there were any other Spaniards in New Mexico in 
1630. In 1680, the year of the great Pueblo revolt, a few over 


* Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 159, after early document. 
} Ibid., p. 162, after Benavides. 
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400 Spaniards (including 21 missionaries) were killed, and some 
1,950 escaped southward with Governor Otermin to El Paso. 
Twenty-three hundred and fifty souls, therefore, represented ap- 
proximately the number of Spanish inhabitants early in 1680— 
a growth of but 2,100 in half a century—a population scattered 
along the Rio Grande for over 200 miles. 

It is highly improbable that Spanish settlements existed along 
the lower Rio Grande earlier than the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; certainly none were there in 1630. El Paso was set- 
tled by the Spaniards in 1659, and Albuquerque was reputed to 
have been founded as early as 1658, but regarding the latter 
authorities fail to agree. At any rate, Mexican settlements ex- 
isted along the Rio Grande in 1680, when Otermin retreated from 
Santa Fé to El Paso, for along the way he observed several 
haciendas that had been destroyed by the Indians, ‘ with evi- 
dence that the occupants had been killed.” Spaniards also ap- 
parently lived in Indian pueblos at the time named, for at San 
Juan three Spanish women were kept alive and bore children 
during their captivity. According to Escalante there were one 
Spanish villa (Santa Fé) and several small Spanish settlements 
in New Mexico before 1680.* 

Assuming, then, that the raid of the Spanish settlement near 
Socorro by the Nogaéine clan of the Navajo occurred about 1650 
(while Big Knee was still alive), that the old chief was 120 years 
of age at that time, and that he had reached the age of at least 
30 years when his people were incorporated by the Navajo, the 
date of the last-mentioned event must have been some 90 years 
previously, or approximately in 1560. It already has been seen 
that the accession of Big Knee’s people as a clan of the Navajo 
took place 76 years after their creation; hence the date of the 
reputed divine origin of the primal couples, according to native 
traditional chronology, must have been about the year 1485. 

It also has been shown that the Naqopa‘¢ine from the salt 
lake south of Zufi became a part of the Navajo 52 years after 
the creation, which from our calculation would fall in 1536. 
It will be remembered that Friar Marcos of Niza, on his way 
toward Cibola, in July, 1539, encountered among one of the 
Piman tribes of northern Sonora an old Cibolan (Zufian) In- 
dian, who informed him of the existence, in the north, of the 


* See Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 168, 170, 181, 182, 190, 214. 
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provinces of Acus, Marata, and Totonteac. Acus has been 
identified with Acoma, Totonteac with Tusayan, and Marata 
with the group of pueblos called by the Zufi Mak’yata or 
Mat’yata, near the salt lakes about sixty miles southeast of Zuni 
pueblo. Marata was inhabited at the time the old Cibolan fugi- 
tive left his tribe years before, and he was, naturally enough, 
under the belief in 1539 that it was still an occupied pueblo, al- 
though his people had been at war with those of Marata. It 
appears that Marata had been abandoned on account of Zufi 
hostility not very long before the conquest of Cibola by Coro- 
nado in 1540, the year following Niza’s visit to the country, for 
while on their way to Acoma from Hawikuh by the southern 
route some of Coronado’s followers observed the walls of a pueblo 
ruin still standing to a height of thirty-six feet.* This could 
not have been the case had the pueblo been abandoned more 
than a few years. From these circumstances it would therefore 
appear that the Naqopa‘-cine clan of the Navajo, who “ came from 
a place south of where is now Zuii, near the salt lake called 
Naqopa‘,” were the former inhabitants of the villages or ‘ prov- 
ince” called by the Zuni Mak’yata and recorded by Niza as 
Marata, and that they were forced from their old home by the 
Zuni, the main body, at least, joining the Navajo about 1536.7 

There is other evidence toward fixing this year (1536), or per- 
haps better this decade (1530-40), as the time of the abandon- 
ment of Marata and the adoption of its people, the Naqopa‘-Gine 
or Naqopani, by the Navajo: About 1542 the Black-horizontal- 
forest people made their appearance, but the Navajo “had as 
yet no herds; they made their clothes mostly of cedar bark and 
other vegetal fibers and built some store houses among the 
cliffs.” A statement so explicit at this point in the legend nat- 
urally leads to the conclusion that about this period occurred a 
most important chapter in the history of the tribe—the intro- 
duction of sheep and cattle. In the more detailed part of this 
legend given by Dr Matthews} it is related that the first sheep, 


* Kelacion de lo que Hernando de Alvarado y Fray Joan de Padilla descubrieron, etc., 
1540, in Doe, Inéd. de Indias, 111, p. 511. 

tI have been informed by Mr F, H. Cushing that some of the Mak’yata people were 
adopted by the Zuni, and that certain words of their language are still preserved in 
some of their sacred rituals. Examination by Mr Gatschet of such terms as Mr Cush- 
ing found it possible to record seems to indicate Keresan affinity. 

{ Noqoilpi, the Gambler: A Navajo Myth, in Jour, Am. Folk Lore, vol. 11, no. 5, 1889, 
p. 89. 
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asses, horses, swine, goats, fowls, and manufactured cloth, as well 
as the first Mexicans, were created by Bekotcite, the God Who 
Carries the Moon, for a legendary hero named Nogoilpi, who, 
alter his visit to Bekotciée in the sky soon after the Navajo ap- 
peared at Kintyéli, which pueblo was then in process of build- 
ing, descended far to the south of his former abode and reached 
the earth in old Mexico. “ Naqoilpi’s people [the Mexicans or 
Spaniards] increased greatly in Mexico,” runs the legend, “ and 
after a while they began to move toward the north and build 
towns along the Rio Grande.” 

That one part of the legend should so thoroughly support 
other portions in point of time is remarkable, and emphasizes 
the weakness of Zufi tradition when compared with it.** The 
coming of the Naqopa‘-cine, the subsequent accession of the 
Black-horizontal-forest people, and the advent of the Mexicans 
under the guidance of Nogoilpi with their horses, sheep, cattle, 
and bayeta, of which they make their finest blankets, all tend 
to show that the Marata people were incorporated about the 
year 1536, and that the Spaniards came with their civilizing in- 
fluence a few years later. The first flocks and herds were 
brought to New Mexico by Coronado’s army late in 1540, and 
there seems to be every reason for believing that the then insig- 
nificant Navajo obtained their first supply of livestock through 
the Pueblos soon after the army left the country in 1542, as the 
legend indicates.t 

Some twenty-four years after the adoption of the Naqopa‘-tine 
from the salt lake, or about the year 1560, the first Apache came 
from the south in a large band and joined the Navajo, forming 
the Tsejinéiai (Black-standing-rocks) people. Between the latter 
date and the occurrence of the Socorro episode of 1650, above 
referred to, the Cestcini (Red-streak) and Tlastcini (Flat-red- 
ground) Apache peoples were incorporated. These three clans 
formed a phratry. The Navajo tribe now had nineteen clans, 
distributed about as follows : 

One Athapascan (the original Navajo ; evidently cliff-dwellers). 

Three Apache, one being mentioned as a large band. 

Two Yuman, evidently Mojave or Walapai, and Havasupai. 


* See “ The First Discovered City of Cibola,” in Am. Anthrop., April, 1895. 
+ The army left Compostela with 5,000 sheep and 150 cows of Spanish breed; these 
were the first that were brought into the country now forming the United States. 
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One Marata, evidently of Keresan stock. 

One from north of the San Juan, possibly Shoshonean. 

A single Ute family, who joined the Qq&‘paha, besides one 
girl, whose descendants formed a new clan. 

One from near Santa Fé (in two bands), with whom some Zufi 
were afterward affiliated without forming a separate clan. This 
is the CqA‘paha and was regarded as populous. Doubtless of 
Tanoan stock. 

Three miscellaneous Pueblo clans, including one from a Rio 
Grande pueblo, one from near Jemez, and another clan men- 
tioned as potters and basket-makers. 

Six of unknown origin. 

We may safely assume, I think, that at this period the lan- 
guage as well as the institutions and industries of the Navajo 
underwent the greatest and most rapid change. Dr Matthews 
has determined, by careful comparison with northern Athapas- 
can vocabularies, that the original Navajo was remotely con- 
nected with the same stock. The adoption of the Pueblo * pot- 
ters, basket-makers, and weavers taught them new arts, but the 
introduction of sheep, which made them a pastoral people, evi- 
dently tended to cause their basketry and pottery industries to 
decline, yet advanced the art of weaving among them even be- 
yond that of their Pueblo teachers. So with the language of 
the tribe: It is known that on the arrival of the important 
Cqi‘paha no evidence of relationship between that people and 
the Navajo was discernible ; so the two bodies dwelt apart, but 
on friendly terms, for twelve years ere the Cqi‘paha were re- 
ceived into the tribe. Now, as to the difference in language of 
the two divisions. In his outline of the tradition Dr Matthews 
remarks : 

“Up to this time all the old gentes spoke one common tongue, 
the old Navajo; but the speech of the Cq‘paha was different. 
In order to reconcile the differences, the chief of the Tsinajini 
and the chief of the Cqi‘paha, whose name was Go"tso, or Big 
Knee, met night after night for many years to talk about the 
two languages and to pick out the words of each which were 
the best. But the words of the Cqi‘paha [according to a mem- 
ber of that clan] were usually the plainest and best, so the 


*The original Navajo, indeed, judging by their name, “ House of the Dark Cliffs 
People,” appear to have been a pueblo people, or at least cliff-dwellers, although not 
potters nor basket-makers. 
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present Navajo language resembles more the old Gqa‘paha than 
the old Navajo.” 

The effect of the language of the newly incorporated clans on 
the “old Navajo ” prior to the Qqa‘paha accretion was probably 
very slight, as the new clans were small. We find, however, 
that the effect of the Cqd‘paha tongue on that of the Navajo 
was great—so great, indeed, that it may be traced even today. 
This fact is mentioned as tending to show that had not the 
Navajo, prior to the CqA‘paha accession, been a very small tribe 
this newly adopted people could not have made a lasting im- 
pression on the Navajo language. Dr Matthews is evidently of 
the same opinion regarding the former insignificance of the 
tribe, for he says: “The myth speaks of these cliff-dwellers as 
gods; but it is not difficult to believe that the rude Athapascan 
wanderers, in the days when they subsisted on small mammals, 
such as prairie dogs, and on the seeds of wild plants (as their 
legends relate), may have regarded the prosperous agricultural 
cliff-dwellers as gods.”* In this connection it also should be 
mentioned that Big Knee’s people wandered in the country of 
the Navajo for eighteen days before any of the latter people 
were encountered. 

From a study of the early history of the southwestern Atha- 
pascan and neighboring tribes, one is at once convinced that the 
Apache group, at present much smaller, but always more aber- 
rant, than the Navajo tribe, were of such little importance until 
after the middle of the seventeenth century that they occupied 
a very limited and not definitely determinable area ; that by the 
continual addition of small bands of foreign or kindred peoples 
during the succeeding few decades, in a manner similar to the 
various Navajo adoptions, their importance to the surrounding 
tribes gradually increased with their numbers, and their ag- 
gressiveness with both. 

About the time of the adoption of the first three Apache clans 
who had come from the south, and their organization into a_ 
phratry of the Navajo, the first known Spanish reference to the 
Apache tribe was made by Juan de Ofiate.t This was in 1598. 


*Some Illustrations of the Connection between Myth and Condanany, Memoirs Int, 
Cong. Anthrop., Chicago, 1894, p. 249. 

+ Ofiate, Obediencia y vasallaje de San Juan Baptista, 1598, in Doc. Inéd. de Indias, xv1, 
p. 114:/** Todos los Apaches desde la Sierra Nevada hacia la parte del Norte y Poniente.” 
Farther on, after speaking of the Jemez:. . . “y mas, todos los Apades (sic) y Co- 
coyes de sus sierras y eomareas.” 
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The Apache then resided in the “ Snowy mountains ” of New 
Mexico, probably not more than seventy-five miles south of the 
San Juan home of the Navajo, and not in the southern country, 
in the White mountain section northward from the Gila—the 
despoblado, or uninhabited region, as Coronado’s chroniclers aptly 
termed it. I believe that if any Apache were in the southern 
country in the sixteenth century they were about the headwaters 
of the Gila, in the present New Mexico, where Benavides found 
them 30 leagues (80 miles) from Senecti,and where, indeed, a mis- 
sionary is said to have established himself as early as 1628. It ap- 
pears more likely, however, that the Apache, like the Navajo, 
gradually increased in population, and about the date last given 
had already become broken up into bands, mainly for hunting 
purposes, which were termed Apaches de Xila (Gila) and 
Apaches Vaqueros (buffalo-hunters). The Navajo were now 
classed with the Apache, and are for the first time called Apaches 
de Nayajo.* 

When in 1539 Niza crossed the desert between the Gila and 
Cibola, the present Apache country, he encountered no resident 
strangers, nor were any seen either by Coronado or Jaramillo in 
the year following. None of these chroniclers, moreover, men- 
tion any difficulty existing between the Zufi and Apache or 
any other people in the south except the villagers formerly at 
Marata, or indeed between the Apache and the various Piman 
tribes—inveterate enemies in later times. Had the Apache been 
in this section the narrators could not have failed to notice them. 
The only suspicion of the occupancy of the southern Arizona 
country by the Apache is that aroused by a statement of Casta- 
Neda to the effect that in the region round about Chichilticali— 
which Mr Bandelier has placed “ where now is Fort Grant, on 
the south of the Rio Gila, near the Arivaypa ”—dwelt a “ gente 
mas barbara de las que bieron hasta alli biuen en rancherias 
sin poblados biben decasar y todo los mas es despoblado.”+ 

If Mr Bandelier’s determination of the location of Chichilticali 
is correct, and there can be no reason for doubting its accuracy, 
then that ruin must have been in the heart of the Sobaipuri 


*See Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 162, 163, 1889. 

+ Through the courtesy of Mr George Parker Winship, of Harvard University, I have 
been enabled to consult his copy of the narrative of Castafieda, now in Lenox library, 
New York city, as well as kindred documents which, with English translations and 
copious notes, will shortly be published, All references to unpublished documents 
throughout this paper were made possible by Mr Winship’s generosity. 
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country, and these or the congeneric Opata were in all proba- 
bility the savages to whom Castafieda alludes. The Sobaipuri 
during the mission period occupied San Pedro, Santa Cruz, and 
Arivaipa valleys and the adjacent part of the Gila. They were 
driven from their stronghold by the Apache in 1762 and forced 
to join the Papago, of whom they were a direct offshoot.* The 
fact that they are referred to as dwelling in isolated cabins, as 
being savage, and as living by the chase, is not at all surprising ; 
indeed, these characteristics pertained quite as well to some of 
the early Piman tribes as to the later known Apache. The follow- 
ing remarks of the Viceroy Mendoza} support this belief in part : 
“ Melchior Diaz says that the [Piman] peoples whom he found 
along the way do not have settled location anywhere except in one 
valley, which is one hundred and fifty leagues from Culuacan, 
which is settled and has houses with platforms, and that there 
are many people along the way, but that they are not good for 
anything except to make them Christians.” 

The early writings concerning the Piman tribes are replete 
with references to their intertribal warfare. Castafieda records 
that these people were “all at war with one another.” The 
name ofthe Opata, a tribe of Piman stock, signifies enemy, and 
was applied to them by their kindred, the Pimas Altas. The 
ferocity of the Piman tribes at this early date is further demon- 
strated by their destruction, in 1541, of the newly established 
Spanish town of Corazones. Jaramillo calls attention to the fact 
that “at first the Indians [Pimas of Sonora valley] were peace- 
ful and afterwards not, but instead they and those whom they 
were able to summon thither were our worst enemies. They have 
a poison with which they killed several Christians.” This chroni- 
cler speaks of no Indians, hostile or otherwise, in the vicinity of 
Chichilticali, although he mentions the trivial circumstance of 
having seen, a few days later, an Indian or two at his Rio Ver- 
mejo (the Colorado Chiquito), “ who afterwards turned out to be 
from the first settlement of Cibola.” Concerning this neighbor- 
hood, Coronado,{ shortly after his arrival at Cibola, says: “ No 
Indian was seen for the first day’s march [from Chichilticali to- 
ward Cibola], after which four Indians came out with signs of 
peace, saying that they had been sent to that desert place to say 


* Bourke in Jour. Am. Folk Lore, 1, p. 114, 1890. Bandelier, Final Report, part 1, p. 
102, 1890. 
+ Letter to the King, April 17, 1540. t Letter to Mendoza, August 3, 1540. 
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that we were welcome, and that on the next day all the tribe 
would provide the whole force with food. The army-master gave 
them a cross, telling them to say to the people in their city that 
they need not fear, and that they ought to have their people 
stay in their own houses.” 

Coronado could not have been mistaken in these Indians. 
They were, as he thought, men of Cibola, and they were prepared 
for him when, some days later, he reached that place and found 
the houses at Hawikuh defended by the natives, the roofs being 
abundantly supplied with stones, which were freely and effectu- 
ally used by the Indians against these first white invaders. 

Castafleda does not mention, in his account of Coronado’s 
journey in advance of the main army, anything concerning a 
wild tribe having been seen in the locality under consideration. 
He merely remarks that Chichilticali “ had been built by a civil- 
ized and warlike race of strangers who had come from a dis- 
tance.”** He, however, describes Gallego’s journey from Culiacan 
to meet Coronado, having traveled a distance of 200 leagues “ with 
the country in a state of war and the people in rebellion, having 
encounters with them every day, although they had tormerly 
been friendly towards the Spaniards.” 

The statement of the Relacion del. Suceso also is opposed to the 
theory of the occupancy at this early date of the southern Ari- 
zona country by the Apache. This anonymous document 
relates: “ This whole way [from Culiacan] up to about 50 
leagues before reaching Cibola is inhabited, although away from 
the road in some places.” It is gathered from this that in 1540 
the Piman settlements were as continuous toward the northeast 
as they were just before the Sobaipuri became extinct as a tribe. 
The occupancy of the country the entire distance from the south 
left no place for the Apache, who have always been regarded as 
the hereditary enemy of the Piman tribes. 

The circumstances attending the return of Coronado’s army in 
1542, after leaving Cibola, were similar to those of the journey 
northward. The wilderness or despoblado, the present White 
Mountain Apache country, Castafieda says, “ was crossed with- 
out opposition ;” but when the troops departed from Chichilti- 
cali to make their way into Sonora—that is, through the 
Sobaipuri and Opata country—*“ in several places yells were 
heard and Indians seen, and some of the horses were wounded 


* Relacion, part 1. t Ibid, part 11, cap. 7. 
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and killed, until Batuco* was reached, where the friendly 
Indians from Corazones came to meet the army and see the 
General. They [the Eudeve and Nevome] were always friendly 
and had treated well all the Spaniards who had passed through 
their country.” + 

The Casa Grande of the Gila and the other extensive but 
now ruined pueblo structures of Gila and Salado valleys are 
claimed by the Pima to have been the homes of their ancestors. 
The destruction of these settlements, however, is not attributed 
by them to the Apache, but indefinitely to “enemies who came 
from the east in several bodies,” and who compelled their aban- 
donment; “but the settlements at Zacaton, Casa Blanca, ete., 
still remained, and there is even a tale of an intertribal war be- 
tween the Pimas of Zacaton and those of Casa Blanca after the 
ruin of Casa Grande. Finally, the pueblos fell one after the 
other, until the Pimas, driven from their homes and, moreover, 
decreased by a fearful plague, became reduced to a small tribe.” { 
Had the Apache been responsible for this destruction the Pima 
could not have failed to note it in their tradition. 

This subject has been dwelt on thus extendedly in order to 
show that the statement of Castafieda concerning the ‘ gente 
mas barbara” might have referred rather to one of the Piman 
tribes, notably the Sobaipuri or Opata, than to the Apache, and 
consequently that the Apache were not in southern Arizona or 
northern Sonora at this early date. 

Indications of Apache and Navajo§ hostility toward the 


* There were two villages of Batuco, one occupied by the Tegtiis division of the 
Opata, the other by the Eudeve. ‘The latter, situated on the Rio Montezuma, a tribu- 
tary of the Yaqui, in latitude 29°, was the first village of the Eudeve going from the 
north after passing through the country of the troublesome Opatas, and is the Batuco 
referred to by Castaiieda. 

Castafieda, Relacion, part ur. 

t Bandelier in 5th Ann. Rep. Arch. Inst. Am., pp. 80, 81, 1884. The eastern enemies 
referred to may have been the Toboso, a very warlike tribe, formerly of the lower Rio 
Grande. This long range is not at all improbable, as even the Comanche from Texas 
raided Piman rancherias during the present century. 

21 do not use the terms Apache and Navajo in the same sense as did many of the 
earliest writers and cartographers, who referred to the latter as the Apaches Navajos or 
Apache de Navaio. The name Apache is probably of Yuman origin, the term é-patch 
being the Kuchan and Maricopa name for “man.” Navajo is possibly from the Spanish 
navaja, a knife, properly a clasp-knife, and I am informed by Mr James Mooney that 
the name was evidently applied to this people because in former times they were ac- 
customed to carry long stone knives, the simulation of the action of whetting which 
was their tribal sign in Indian gesture speech. The Spanish term navijo signifies a 
pool; also a level piece of ground. 
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Pueblos appear in history about a quarter of a century after 
they became known tc the Spaniards, for in 1622 the missionary 
field was enlarged through endeavors to approach the Navajo 
and Apache. ‘‘ They were successful only for a short time, but 
saved the tribe of Jemez from utter destruction by those hered- 
itary foes of all civilization. The villages of the Jemez had 
already been abandoned in consequence of the forays of the 
Navajos,”* although not many years afterward the Apache ap- 
pear in the role of allies of the Jemez, Tewa, and Piros against 
the Spaniards. 

The pueblos in closest proximity were naturally the first prey 
of the Apache and Navajo; consequently Jemez, the western- 
most of the Rio Grande villages, hence the nearest to the Apache 
group in northwestern New Mexico, was the first to suffer. Em- 
boldened by their success, their incursions were extended to 
other directions, and as the tribe grew they conducted their dep- 
redations more successfully by dividing into bands, which later 
became known by the names of the country forming their re- 
spective ranges, as Pinalefio, White Mountain, Chiricahui (im- 
properly called Chiricahua), Gilefio, etc., or from some personal 
characteristic, as Mescalero, Coyotero, Vaquero, ete. 

The effect of these depredations on the life of the Pueblos was 
very great. At the time the Apache appear in history many of 
the village Indians, notably the Jemez, Zuii, and Sia, dwelt in 
several scattered towns situated mainly with reference to con- 
venience to the fields. So far as is known, none of the Pueblos 
west of the Rio Grande were molested by warlike nomads prior 
to the seventeenth century, although the sedentary Acoma, ac- 
cording to Castafieda, * were robbers, feared by the whole country 
round about.” { On the Rio Grande proper, however, seven vil- 
lages had been visited and destroyed prior to 1540 by Indians 
“who painted their eyes, and who lived in the same regions as 
the cows [buffaloes], and that they have houses of straw and 
corn.”§ Who these warlike plains tribes were matters little in 
the present paper. There is no evidence, however, that they 
were Apache, although it has been asserted that Coronado’s 


* Bandelier, after Benavides and Vetancurt, in Doc. Hist. Zui Tribe, Jour. Am. Eth. 
and Arch., J. Walter Fewkes, editor, vol. 11, p. 95, 1892. 

7 Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 167 et seq., 1889. 

t Relacion, part 1. 2 Alvarado, op. cit. 
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Querechos were identical with the later Apaches Vaqueros. Mr 
James Mooney, during a long period of study among the plains 
tribes, has discovered that Querecho is an old Comanche name 
of the Tonkawa, who ranged the buffalo plains of western Texas 
and eastern New Mexico. 

Although the western Pueblos apparently enjoyed immunity 
from predatory enemies, yet they had defensive structures. As 
the Zufii, for instance, for reasons above given, could not have 
been molested at this early date by the Apache and Navajo, and 
as they were much too far from the plains tribes to have been 
harassed by them, we must look in another direction for the 
meaning of their defensive structures. I think it will not be 
denied that nearly if not quite all the Pueblos are composite 
peoples, the component bodies having belonged to different 
stocks and having migrated from different directions, in a 
manner similar to the various gentile groups of the Navajo, so 
thoroughly set forth by Dr Matthews, as Dr Fewkes has well 
shown was the case of the Tusayan,* and as is well known to be 
the case of the modern pueblo of Laguna. Yet these peoples 
had their intertribal broils, and villages were divided in conse- 
quence.t Thus may be accounted for the defensive character of 
the Zufii pueblo of Matsaki, of which Castafieda } says : 

“Tn this village particular houses are used as fortresses. They 
are higher than the others and set up above them like towers, 
and there are embrasures and loopholes in them for defending 
the roofs of the different stories, because, like the other villages, 
they do not have streets, and the flat roofs are all of a height 
and are used in common. The roofs have to be reached first, 
and these upper houses are the means of defending them. It 
began to snow on us there and the force took refuge under the 
wings of the village, which extend out like balconies, with wooden 
pillars beneath, because they generally use ladders to go up to 
those balconies, since they do not have any doors below.” Such 
a village might have withstood an Indian siege, but how long 
it would have taken the Spaniards to capture it may be answered. 
by the fate of the Zufi pueblo of Hawikuh, into which had as- 


*Fewkes, “The Kinship of a Tanoan-speaking Community in Tusayan,” Am. An- 
throp., Apr, 1894. “ The Kinship of the Tusayan Villagers,” [bid , Oct., 1894 

+See, for instance, Fewkes in Am. Anthrop., vi, p. 363, who shows how the pueblo of 
Awatobi was destroyed by other Tusayan villagers. 

t Relacion, part 1. 
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sembled the entire warrior population of a tribe of some 3,000 
souls, when Coronado compelled its surrender within an hour 
with 75 companions on horseback and 30 footmen,® notwith- 
standing * the crossbowmen broke all the strings of their cross- 
bows and the musketeers could do nothing, because they had 
arrived so weak and feeble that they could scarcely stand on 
their feet.”+ Such a poor stand against Coronado’s weakened 
little force shows quite clearly that the Zufii were unaccustomed 
to predatory warfare, for they knew of the advance of the Span- 
iards and were prepared to meet them.{ This, however, was not 
the case of the Pueblos on the Rio Grande, who were exposed 
to the Comanche and Tonkawa particularly ; for, although Coro- 
nado’s army stormed Tiguex and cruelly butchered hundreds of 
innocent natives, they held their village against the whites for 
fifty days, when an armistice was declared. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the sixteenth century. 
In 1622, as above cited, the Jemez were compelled to abandon 
their villages on account of Navajo raids from the northwest ; 
in 1670, Hawikuh, one of the two most important of the six 
Zuni villages and the southwesternmost of the group, was com- 
pletely abandoned on account of Apache depredation, and 
within five years from that time the six villages of the Salinas 
east of the Rio Grande, including the famous Tabird, or “ Gran 
Quivira,” were also destroyed and their inhabitants compelled 
to seek refuge among their kindred along the lower Rio Grande. 

For nearly two hundred years after the coming of Ofiate the 
history of the Pueblo tribes is one of Apache rapine. In 1680, 
soon after the destruction of the Tiwa and Piro pueblos of the 
Salinas, began the great Pueblo insurrection against Spanish au- 
thority, which, strictly speaking, continued until 1692. To what 
extent the Pueblos were harassed by the Apache during this 
hiatus in Spanish sway there is of course no record, but after 
the revolt we do not find the old villages reconstructed in their 
former unprotected situations ; but, on the contrary, each tribe, 
who occupied several villages before the rebellion, now erected 


* This is according to the Traslado de las Nuevas (1540). The Relacion del Suceso says 
80 horsemen, 25 foot soldiers, and some part of the artillery. Jaramillo says 7v horse- 
men. 

} Coronado’s letter to Mendoza, August 3, 1540. 

t The Zuni are termed Sara-ide, ‘ cowards,” by the Tiwaof Isleta. It is the only name 
by which they are known among that people. 
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and dwelt ina large communal structure. Such, for example, 
is the present Zufii. Today, with but two exceptions, no pueblo 
in New Mexico occupies the site it held in the sixteenth and 
early in the seventeenth century,* or before, let us say, the in- 
ception of Apache invasion. The exceptions are Acoma and 
Isleta. The former pueblo occupies the mesa which it held 
when Coronado passed through the country. The reason is 
plain: the mesa was not continuously occupied on account of 
its impregnable character, but because of the inexhaustible 
water supply for domestic use in a natural cleft near the sum- 
mit. While Isleta stands on its prehistoric site, as determined 
by Mr Lummis, the habitancy of the pueblo has not been con- 
tinuous. 

We may now properly assume, I think, that selection of vil- 
lage sites by the Pueblos prior to 1680 was made mainly with 
reference to convenience in their agricultural pursuits, which 
depended on irrigation—that is, the selection was environmental 
and not made with regard to predatory enemies (although the 
defensive motive, on account of intertribal difficulties, entered 
into the construction); and from 1680 until the subjection of 
the Apache and his Navajo cousin—the period of the single 
communal village—pueblo architecture, if not site selection, be- 
came seriously affected by the incursions of these aberrant 
tribes. In view of this fact, then, one may, in these days of 
absolute freedom from Apache raids, look for a further change— 
the segregation of the single village into many small villages 
similar to those occupied when the Spaniards first came. This 
transition is already in progress. Lagunat is being gradually 
abandoned, and what were its summer villages a few years ago 
are now permanently occupied ; likewise at Zufi, where Nutria, 
Pescado, and Ojo Caliente, farming settlements a decade ago, 
are now inhabited the year around, and most new houses at 
Zufi proper are built a short distance away from the great hive 
rather than as additions to it. 

The etymology of the name Tusayan, as generally interpreted, - 
makes it at first appear that the Hopi came in contact with the 
Navajo or Apache early in the sixteenth century, and that the 


* Bandelier, Final Report, 1, p. 34. Lummis, Man Who Married the Moon, p. 54. 
+ Laguna Indian Villages, in Am. Anthrop., October, 1891, p. 345, 
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name reached the Spaniards indirectly through one of these 
Athapascan tribes. This term, as applied to the Hopi country, 
became known to history in various forms in 1540, when the 
Zuni informed Coronado of the existence to the northwestward 
of a province of that name containing seven towns. Several 
attempts to determine the etymology of the name have been 
made. Dr Matthews suggests the Navajo To‘caiya, “ water under 
the sand;” To‘ise‘ya, “ water under the rocks,” and Casadé 
(t= td), “lying on top,” said of something lying on a shelf. 
The last name is in part applied to a hill which the Navajo call 
Dsil-Casaa‘, and which is recorded on the more recent maps as 
Zilh Tusayan. Captain Bourke gives Tuslanapa, Tusla, Tuslango, 
Tu-sahn, and finally Tusayan, the somewhat elastic name of an 
Apache clan, signifying “plenty of water.” According to 
Mr Cushing, the Zufi name of a former group of pueblos 
at or near Tusayan proper was Usaya. The similarity in 
the Athapascan terms given by Dr Matthews and Captain 
Bourke to the name Tusayan as applied to the Hopi tribal 
range seems to be fortuitous, especially when their etymology is 
analyzed. Usaya was evidently the Zuni form of Asa, the native 
name of the important Tansy Mustard clan and phratry of the 
Hopi, whose “ valley ” is mentioned in the writings of Espejo in 
1583 as Asay and Osay. This element in the name T(usay)an 
is quite apparent. The failure of the Spaniards to meet the 
Apache or Navajo until 1598 renders it impossible for the name 
Tusayan, as applied in 1540 to the Hopi tribal range, to be of 
Athapascan origin, notwithstanding the appropriateness of some 
of the terms suggested. Even if the Zufii and Navajo had inter- 
course at this early day, the former, in all probability, would not 
have borrowed the Navajo name of the Hopi country. There 
was frequent intercourse between the Zuni and Hopi at this date, 
the former obtaining most, if not all, of their cotton from Tu- 
sayan. 


From the foregoing discussion the following conclusions are 
drawn: 
1. The creation and migration tradition of the Navajo is re- 


markably accurate regarding the chronologic sequence of the 
events recorded therein, as attested by historical comparison. 
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2. The appearance of the ancestors of the Navajo tribe in San 
Juan valley not earlier than the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is established beyond reasonable doubt. 


3. The original Navajo, being remotely of Athapascan stock 
and making their appearance at the time given, were probably 
a cliff-dwelling people. As the first accessions from the Apache 
were not made until many years after the advent of the primal 
couple in the San Juan region, the Navajo cannot be regarded 
as an offshoot of the Apache, as previously supposed. 


4. At the time the Navajo appeared in the southwest the 
Apache were already there, forming, as judged from the various 
branches thereof which joined the Navajo at an early date, a 
more populous body than the Navajo; but each of these tribes 
was very insignificant in point of population. 


5. The Apache did not occupy the region of southern Arizona 
or northern Sonora nor the plains of Texas in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but more probably limited areas in north- 
western and southwestern New Mexico. 


6. The Navajo were a composite people even before the 
eighteenth century, the tribe then embodying remnants of the 
Athapascan, Tanoan, Keresan, Zuflian, Shoshonean, Yuman, 
and possibly other Indian linguistic stocks, in addition to a 
slight admixture of Aryan. 


7. Owing to their weakness and consequent lack of agressive- 
ness, the Navajo and Apache did not molest the Pueblo tribes 
prior to the seventeenth century. 


8. The Navajo acquired their first flocks and herds through 
the Pueblos soon after 1542, an event which changed their mode 
of life and formed an epoch in their tribal history. 


9. The accession of at least one foreign clan by the Navajo 
had a marked effect on the language of the tribe—a fact that 
should be considered in the classification of all linguistic groups. 


10. The defensive character of at least the western pueblos 
previously to 1680 was due not to predatory nomads, but to in- 
tertribal broils. 


11. The time of the abandonment of Niza’s province of Marata 
is established with reasonable accuracy. 
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12. The village of Kintyéli in Chaco cafion was built shortiy 
after 1542. 


13. Indian tradition, when preserved in a manner that insures 
approximate accuracy of detail, particularly as regards numbers 
and chronologic sequence, and when recorded without interpola- 
_ tion and carefully employed, may be used to substantiate histori- 
cal events. 

14. Indian tradition, although apparently bearing evidence of 
great antiquity, may be of very recent origin. 
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RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
BY LESTER F. WARD 


Almost any subject may be classified in more than one way. 
Anthropology is the science of man, and taken in its broadest 
sense it embraces everything that concerns the human race. It 
first received prominence at the hands of Paul Broca, the emi- 
nent student of man in his physical relations. Owing to his in- 
fluence, it was long restricted to the study of the human body ; 
but so appropriate a term could not be thus bound down, and 
to-day it has come to receive the broadest meaning of which it 
admits. The Anthropological Society of Washington, which 
was founded in 1879, introduced into its constitution the follow- 
ing classification of the science : 

1. Somatology ; 2. Sociology ; 5. Philology ; 4. Philosophy ; 
5. Psychology, and 6. Technology. These subdivisions were 
adopted, after prolonged and careful consideration, by such men 
as Maj. J. W. Powell, Director of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, Colonel Garrick Mallery, the eminent student of 
sign language and kindred subjects, and Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
Curator of Ethnology for the United States National Museum. 
It has been found during sixteen years’ experience that every 
subject proper to be brought before the Society could be classed 
under some one of these heads. 

Here, as will be seen, sociology is made a subdivision of an- 
thropology, and properly so; but this does not in any way in- 
validate an entirely different classification in which sociology is 
made the generic science, and anthropology is looked upon as 
in some sense a part of sociology. It all depends upon the point 
of view. As man is the being with whom sociology deals, that 
science, of course, belongs to the science of man; but if we look | 
upon sociology as embracing everything relating to associated 
man, a large part of the facts and phenomena of anthropology 
overlap upon its domain, and it becomes important to consider 
the relations subsisting among these phenomena. Moreover, 
the phenomena of association are not exclusively confined to 
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man. Sociologists are coming to pay more and more attention 
to phenomena among animals analogous to those displayed by 
men, and animal association is a well-known fact which is re- 
ceiving increased attention ; so that sociology is not wholly in- 
cluded in any view of anthropology. 

But when we examine the two sciences closely we perceive 
that they differ generically. Anthropology, in dealing with 
man—. ¢., with a particular being or species of animal—is pri- 
marily a descriptive science. It is not concerned with laws or 
principles, but with material facts. Sociology, on the contrary, 
deals primarily with association and whatever conduces to it or 
modifies it. But association is not a material thing ; it isa con- 
dition, and the science that deals with it is chiefly concerned 
with the laws and principles that produce and affect that con- 
dition. In short, while anthropology is essentially a concrete 
science, sociology is essentially an abstract science. The dis- 
tinction is very nearly the same as between biology and zodlogy, 
except that anthropology is restricted to a single species of 
animal. Thus viewed, it is clear that it becomes simply a 
branch of zodlogy with classificatory rank below ornithulogy, 
entomology, mammalogy, etc. There is no other single species 
or even genus that has been made the subject of a distinct 
science, as might obviously be done—e. g., hippology, the science 
of the horse, or cynology, the science of the dog. 

It comes, however, wholly within the province of social philos- 
ophy to inquire into the nature of this being, man, whose asso- 
ciative habits form the chief subject of sociology. First of all, 
his position in the animal world needs to be understood. No 
possible good can come from ignoring the true relations of man 
to the humbler forms of life around him, while, on the other 
hand, if this relation is correctly understood, it furnishes one of 
the principal means by which man can learn to know himself. 
Accepting, therefore, the conclusions of the masters in zodlogy, 
among whom, as to the main points, there are no longer any dif- 
ferences of opinion, we must contemplate man simply as the most 
favored of all the “ favored races” that have struggled up from 
a remote and humble origin. His superiority is due almost ex- 
clusively to his extraordinary brain development. 

Very few have seriously reflected upon the natural conse- 
quences of this one characteristic—a highly developed brain. 
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Without inquiring how it happened that the creature called 
inan was singled out to become the recipient of this extraordi- 
nary endowment, we may safely make two fundamental propo- 
sitions, which tend to show that this question 1s not as important 
as it seems. The first is that if the developed brain had been 
awarded to any one of the other animals of nearly the same size 
of man, that animal would have dominated the earth in much 
the same way that man does. The other is that a large part of 
what constitutes the physical superiority of man is directly due 
to his brain development. 

As to the first of these propositions, it is true that man be- 
longs systematically to the highest class of animals, the placental 
Mammalia. It would have looked somewhat anomalous to the 
zoologist if he had discovered that the dominant race to which 
he belonged must be classed below many of the creatures over 
which he held sway, as would have been the case if the organ 
of knowing had been conferred, for example, upon some species 
of large bird or reptile; but in fact something a little less anom- 
alous, but of the same kind, actually occurs. The line along! 
which man has descended is not regarded by zoélogists as by, 
any means the most highly developed line of the mammalian , 
class. It is a very short line and leads directly back through — 
the apes and lemurs to the marsupials and monotremes, animals 

of much lower systematic order, the last named forming a par- 
tial transition to birds. Most of the other developed mammals, 
such as the Carnivora and Ungulata, have a much longer 
cestry, and have really attained a far higher stage of develop 
ment. In the matter of digits it is maintained that true progress 
is characterized by a reduction in their number, and that the 
highest stage is not reached until they are reduced to one, as in 
the horse. In this respect man is a slight advance upon the 
apes in having lost the thumbs of his feet. No one can deny 
that the power of flight would have been an immense advantage 
to man, yet few mammals possess this power, and it is chiefly 
confined to creatures of low organization. ; 
It is difficult to conceive of a being entirely different in form 
from man taking the place that he has acquired ; but if any one 
of the structurally higher races possessed the same brain de- 
velopment it would have had the same intelligence, and although 
its achievements would doubtless have been very different from 
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his, they would have had the same rank and secured for that 
race the same mastery over animate and inanimate nature. 
This will become clearer when we consider the second of the 
above propositions, which we may now proceed to do. 

To what extent has brain development reacted upon man’s 
physical nature? I cannot, of course, go fully into this question 
here, but nothing is better known to anatomists than that the 
erect posture is not the natural or primary one. It has been 
acquired by man within comparatively recent time. It is a 
legitimate inference that it is chiefly due to brain development: 
physiolegically as a means of supporting the enlarged and cor- 
respondingly heavier head, which it would be difficult to carry 
in the horizontal position, and psychologically as the natural 
result of a growing intelligence and self-consciousness, which 
seeks to lift the head and raise it to a position from which it can 
command its surroundings. It is a common observation that 
those persons who possess the greatest amount of self-esteem 
stand straightest, and it is this same principle that has operated 
from the beginning to bring the human body more and more 
nearly into a vertical position. 

Pari passu with this process has gone on the diminution of the 
craniofacial angle. The same influences that tended to raise the 
body from the horizontal to the vertical position tended also to 
carry the brain and upper part of the face forward and the jaws 
and mouth backward. It is not claimed that this reaction of 
the developing intelligence upon the physical form is sufficient 
alone to account for the development of the entire type of phys- 
ical beauty attained by the most advanced human races. Esthetic 
considerations are needed to complete the process, and especially 
the powerful aid of sexual selection ; but even the sense of beauty 
must be in great part ascribed to mental increase and refinement. 

Nothing is more certain than that the faculty of speech is a 
product of intelligence. Both by direct effort and by hereditary 
selection the organs of speech received increment after incre- 
ment of adaptation to this end. The means of intereommuni- 
cation was the indispensable requirement, and this would be 
secured by any intelligent creature, no matter what the physical 
organization might be. Oral speech is by no means the only 
way in which such intercommunication is secured, and even if 
no organs had existed by which sound could be produced, some 
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other means would have been adopted. But man _ possessed 
sound-producing organs in common with nearly all animals. 
There is no evidence that he was specially favored in this respect. 
In developed man the larynx is more complicated than in most 
mammals; but this may be comparatively recent. In many 
animals it is greatly specialized. In birds it is far more elabo- 
rate than in man, being double and sometimes, as in the crane, 
enormously elongated and coiled into a trumpet. Who can 
doubt that with such an organ all birds could talk if they 
possessed ideas to communicate? The parrot and many other 
birds actually do distinctly articulate the words of human 
speech by imitation, but they lack the power to clothe them 
with thought. It would be easy to add a great number of other 
proofs of the all-sufficiency of the one leading characteristic of 
the human species—his superior brain development—to account 
for all the important features that distinguish him from the lower 
animals, but those already mentioned must suffice in this place. 


Before leaving the general subject of the relation of man to the 
lower animals, it may be well to inquire more specifically into 


‘the qualities that are alleged to be distinctively human) As 


sociology deals chiefly with man, it is desirable to arrive, as 
nearly as possible, at a correct idea of what man is—not the 
loose conventional idea which, as we have just seen, is not only 
crude but in great degree false—but a true and fundamental 
idea, based on attributes that are not superficial, but that lie deep 
in his essential nature. Even if we are obliged to conclude that 
there is no direction in which man’s superiority is not quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative—i. e.,a matter of degree rather than 
of kind—it will be worth while to consider this difference of de- 
gree. There are no hard and fast lines in nature, and the great- 
est leaps that seem to have been taken in cosmic evolution are 
such only when statically considered, and blend together when 
viewed in their dynamic or historical aspects. 


Nothing is more frequently met with in literature than the. 


statement that some particular quality under consideration con- 
stitutes an essential distinction between man and the lower ani- 
mals. I have for many years been accumulating such state- 
ments, most of which readily yield to analysis. A few, however, 
are worthy of serious consideration, and we shall see whether 
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the claim that there exists anything distinctively human can be a 
regarded as established. It is difficult to classify all these al- 
‘leged distinctively human attributes in any logical order. | v 
shall exclude, except in their collateral bearings, all physical ¢ 
differences and confine myself to those which can be called 
mental in the broad sense of the word. Thus circumscribed 0 
the natural subdivision would seem to be into affective and in- Q 
tellectual qualities ; but in attempting such a subdivision I en- ¢ 
counter many difficulties arising out of the interaction of these two t 
great departments of the mind. Indeed, from what has already ‘ 
been said, it is obvious that the great distinction is intellectual, 


and that the developing intellect has reacted alike upon the | 
physical form and the nervous system (sensory and emotional | 
apparatus). If I were simply continuing the preceding argu- 
ment and seeking to show that increased brain development is 
adequate also to account for observed psychic modifications I 
should, of course, reverse the order here employed; but that } 
would perhaps be too much to prejudge the case. I shall there- 
fore consider the lower faculties first and endeavor to rise suc- 
cessively in the scale. 

One of the most modest claims is that of Comte, that it is 
only in man that we find the purely vegetative functions of life 
subordinated to the distinctively animal functions. The lower 
animals and, as he admits, the lowest types of men, according 
to this view, simply vegetate—/. ¢., they do nothing but live— 
while the higher types of men not only live, but live for some- 
thing, are conscious of living, which, he says, is the noblest con- 
ception we can form of humanity as distinct from animality.* 

It is easy to see that he here refers to feeling as an end of life, 
but the same logic which prevents him from recognizing psy- | 
chology as distinct fiom biology debars him from saying this in 
so many words. 

Man is said to be the only animal that laughs, and if we re- 
strict laughter to the modifications made in the facial muscles, 
this distinction is one of the most complete of all that have been 
insisted upon. But every one knows that the eye is strongly 
expressive of the sense of .musement, and certain animals, as 
the dog, express emotions with the eye that are closely akin to 
mirth. But men laugh from a number of motives, among which 


* Phil. Pos. 111, 1869, p. 494. 
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are joy and gladness, and it is these last that animals chiefly 
manifest. The psychologic basis of wit and humor is something 
very different from this, and belongs to the intellectual group of 
characteristics. 

Crying, in the sense of a vocal manifestation of the sensation 
of pain, is, of course, common to man and most of the higher 
animals. Reptiles, and even fishes, also occasionally utter such 
sounds; but in the sense of weeping, usually accompanied by 
the shedding of tears, crying is as exclusively a human attribute 
as laughing. Schopenhauer, than whom no one has more acutely 
analyzed the mind, denies that we ever weep from the pain ex- 
perienced, but only from its “repetition in reflection,” and he 
defines weeping as “ sympathy with one’s self or sympathy re- 
flected back upon its source.”* 

Sympathy proper—. e., sympathy for others, to which the last 
remark seems to lead—is certainly not an exclusively human 
affection. While it may be a question whether the defense of 
their young by nearly all animals is anything more than an in- 
stinct developed through natural selection for the protection of 
races, neither is it certain that the same instinct manifested by 
the human mother rises far above this. The pure article is 
therefore to be looked for between individuals that are not bound 
together by such powerful ties of interest ; but there are many ac- 
counts of what seems like genuine sympathy on the part of dogs, 
and it is even less doubtful in the case of monkeys. 

Sympathy, as the word implies, is a real though representa- 
tive feeling, usually painful, and consists of a “ realizing sense ” 
of suffering in another being. There are two prerequisites to the 
existence of sympathy, viz., the experience of a similar pain to 
the one sympathized with, and the power of recalling the sen- 


sation experienced. Still another condition might be added, 


which is distinct from these. The creature sympathizing must 
be able to derive from the facts observed an idea that the creature 
sympathized with is suffering pain. This last condition is a 
form of reasoning, while the remembrance of past painful states. 
requires some degree of perfection in the structure of the brain. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that only the highest animals 
are capable of manifesting sympathy. 


* Welt als Wille u. Vorst., Leipzig, 1859, Vol. 1, p. 444, 
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The question whether sympathy increases with intelligence 
has been much discussed. To those who hold that it does so 
increase, it has been answered that among enlightened people it 
is not the most intelligent who manifest the most sympathy ; 
that philosophers and wise men are often not sympathetic, while 
many women not possessed of abundant wisdom are intensely 
so. I have never felt that this was a sufficient answer, and if 
this were the proper place I would attempt to point out its falla- 
cies; but as it does not directly bear upon the question of sym- 
pathy in animals, it must suffice to refer to the patent fact that 
altruism has steadily increased with the progress of civilization— 
i.¢., true sympathy is almost directly proportional to intelli- 
gence. . 

The quality which is of course most frequently referred to as 
peculiar to man is what is commonly called the moral sense. 
It is believed by many that man possesses a special faculty by 
which he can unerringly distinguish right from wrong. This, 
of course, represents a crude stage of philosophy, in which ob- 
servation plays no part. But some very respectable philosophers 
have maintained that there is an abstract right and wrong which 
may be known and upon which a science of pure ethics can be 
based. Not to speak of Kant’s rather obscure statement of this 
doctrine, it is worth noting that Herbert Spencer set out from 
this point of view and defended it in his Social Statics, but in his 
later works repudiated it as not sustained by the great body of 
facts that he had gleaned from the history of all races. 

Paley maintained that the power to distinguish good from 
evil grew out of the expectation of reward and punishment, and 
Darwin has shown that the moral sense as thus defined certainly 
belongs to some of the higher animals. In most civilized men 
the “ categorical imperative’’ is so strong that it is no wonder 
that it should be regarded as a special endowment of human 
nature; but every one knows in his own experience with the 
world that there are many fully civilized men who lack the 
ethical sense ©n certain subjects, even though it may be fully 
developed as regards all others. Who, for example, does not 
know certain persons who make it a principle of life never to 
surrender money until compelled, whatever may be the obli- 
gation to doso? The saying that “if you wish to make an 


enemy of a friend, lend him money ” is based on the common 
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observation that a full moiety of mankind consider it a hard- 
ship to have to return money that they have borrowed and used 
without giving any equivalent. This is only one of a long list 
of bad traits in human nature, these being simply cases in which 
the ethical sense is not fully developed. So prevalent is this 
that it is a common remark that one only occasionally finds 
a person who is thoroughly upright in all matters. There is a 
“screw loose” somewhere in almost every one, so that it is 
considered necessary to praise one who always does as he 
should do, 

Bishop Whately strikes the keynote in the parenthetical part 
of the following remark: “ The moral faculty, or power of dis- | 
tinguishing right from wrong (which appears also to be closely | 
connected with abstraction, without which it could not exist), | 
is one of which brutes are destitute.” * 

It is probably true that brutes are destitute of the power to 
represent the pains of others to any great extent, and it is this 
power that forms the basis of the moral sense ;) yet I have my- 
self frequently observed in the case of dogs which I knew had | 
never themselves been shot, but had seen many other animals 
killed and wounded by shooting, that they always recoil when | 
a gun is pointed at them. They certainly must conclude that 
the gun if discharged when pointed at them will produce the 
same effect on them that it does on other animals. There is no 
room for instinet or automatism here, and I cannot doubt that 
they actually represent to themselves the pain that they see 
wounded animals manifest. What impressions they may de- 
rive from the frequent sight of animals thus rendered lifeless is 
only a matter for speculation, but there is no doubt that one of 
the first facts about which a dawning intellect would reflect is 
death. 

We may next consider the faculty of volition. Says Dr Car- 
penter: “ Whilst we fully recognize the possession by many of 
the lower animals of an intelligence comparable (up to a cer- 
tain point) with that of man, we find no evidence that any of . 
them have a volitional power of directing their mental opera- 
tions at all similar to his.” + It is not, of course, denied that 
animals possess will and are governed by it in their actions, 


* Logic, Appendix No. 1, 3 xxiii, American edition, 1854, p, 253. 
+ Mental Physiology, p. 105. 
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but it is supposed that man has a power, not possessed by them, 
of deciding among many conflicting motives which one to obey. 
This need not necessarily involve the acceptance of the doctrine 
of free will in the popular sense. Schopenhauer, who, while 
defending a form of that doctrine, denies the liberum arbitrium 
indifferentix, remarks : 

“Although animal and man are determined with equal neces- 
sity by motives, man possesses over the animal a perfect power 
of choice (Wahlentscheidung), which is often regarded as a free- 
dom of the will, although it is nothing but the possibility of a 
fully fought out conflict between several motives, of which the 
strongest necessarily determines his act.” * 

A discussion of the question of free will would obviously carry 
me much too far afield ; but there is one aspect of this question 
which is so important and so little insisted upon that it may ap- 
propriately receive mention. I will introduce it by quoting a 
passage from that acute thinker, Professor Joseph LeConte. 
He says: 

“There are four planes of matter, raised one above the other: 
1. Elements; 2. Chemical compounds; 3. Vegetables ; 4. Ani- 
mals. Now, there are also four planes of force similarly related 
to each other, viz., physical force, chemical force, vitality, and 
will. . . . With each elevation there is a peculiar force 
added to the already existing, and a peculiar group of phenom- 
ena is the result. As matter rises only step by step from plane 
to plane, and never two steps at a time, so also force, in its 
transformation into higher forms of force, rises only step by step. 
Physical force does not become vital except through chemical 
foree, and chemical force does not become will except through 
vital . . . IT might add still another plane and an- 
other force, viz., the human plane, on which operate, in addition 
to the lower forces, also free will and reason.” + 

This just and luminous conception I have myself elaborated 
in an article on “ The Natural Storage of Energy.” { Its appli- 
cation here is this: Every creature, including man, is undoubt- 
edly determined by this concourse and storage of forces, and in 
this sense a man’s acts are indeed products of his constitution ; 


* Welt als Wille, 1, 350, 351. 
+ Pop. Sci. Monthly, vol. 1v, p. 167. 
t The Monist, vol. v, pp. 247-263. 
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but it is possible to abstract all these antecedent agencies and 
contemplate man solely with reference to the future. Looked 
at for just what he is, regardless of how he became so, he ap- 
pears as a source of independent energy, and in this sense his 
will is free. But this helps us little to distinguish the human 
from the animal will, for, except in the degree of this initiative 
power, the same seems to be true of the one as of the other. 
Dr Carpenter attempts to draw the line between children and 
adults; but this is obviously to beg the question, since no age 
can be fixed at which any wholly new power is added. 

The last of the affective faculties to be considered is the sense 
of beauty. Have animals any esthetic sentiments? Half a 
century ago this question would have received an almost unani- 
mous negative answer. To-day every well-informed person 
knows that the true answer is an affirmative one. The two 
great facts of sexual selection among animals and the cross- 
fertilization of flowers by insects have abundantly shown that 
nearly or quite all living creatures have tastes and admire cer- 
tain forms and colors. Not only is this so, but, while the tastes 
of animals, like those of men, differ widely, there is a general 
standard which is substantially the same for both. The ostrich 
feathers, which are the admiration of the social world, are the 
products of a sense of beauty in the ostrich. The peacock, the 
pheasant, and the bird of paradise owe their beauty to sexual 
selection. The antlers of the stag, that can engage the attention 
of a Landseer, are secondary sexual characters, utterly useless 
except as pure ornaments with which to win the favor of mates 
that have created them by withholding their favors from those 
in which these ornaments fell below their ideals of beauty. 
And what is considered more beautiful than flowers? Yet 
every flower is an expression of some insect’s ideal of beauty ; 
otherwise it could never have come into existence. Paleon- 
tology teaches that plants with showy flowers appeared on the 
earth simultaneously with nectar-seeking insects; and the more 
we study the flowers and insects now living the clearer it becomes | 
that the same process is still going on, determining size, form, 
color, and fragrance. 

But, it may be said, man is the only creature that artificially 
adorns himself. M. de Quatrefages has laid great stress on this 
fact, and deservedly so, for, although he did not understand it, 
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this involves one of the most important principles of both an- 
thrapology and sociology. The principle is none other than the 
one upon which I have so often insisted, that the environment 
transforms the animal, while man transforms the environment. 
Though it is much broader in its scope, we may here restrict it 
to the esthetic sense. Both animals and men possess this sense. 
The former satisfy it by acts which, in the course of generations, 
produce physical modifications in their organic structure. The 
latter, unwilling to wait the slow process of organic change, create 
the objects of their admiration. Bodily ornamentation is prob- 
ably the earliest form in which the esthetic sense of man found 
expression. Strange, grotesque, absurd, and even injurious as 
this form of art has been in its rudest stages, it is still the product 
of man’s efforts to satisfy whatever sense of beauty he possessed. 
In the course of its development it at last assumes the form of 
fine art, and is extended beyond the body and carried into all 
the great fields of natural beauty. Says Professor Huxley: 
“Among the many distinctions which have been drawn between 
the lower creatures and ourselves, there is one which is hardly 
ever insisted on. . . . It is this, that while, among various 
kinds of animals, it is possible to discover traces of all the other 
faculties of man, especially the faculty of mimicry, yet that partic- 
ular form of mimicry which shows itself in the imitation of form, 
either by modeling or by drawing, is not to be met with. As 
far as I know, there is no sculpture or modeling, and decidedly 
no painting or drawing, of animal.origin.” * 

This is all very true, and it certainly constitutes one of the 
most trenchant distinctions between men and animals. Its ex- 
planation is not far to seek. Having now passed in review 
all the more important affective attributes, we may next pro- 
ceed to examine those which belong to the intellectual side of 
man’s nature, in the hope that they may furnish the key to the 
various questions involved in the class already considered. 

First and foremost among these stands the attribute of ration- 
ality. Do animals reason? This is the old question, and it 
must be frankly admitted that the answer which flows from all 
the facts is an affirmative one, at least so far as concerns the 
most highly developed animal races, especially those that have 
been longest associated with man, as the dog and horse. Rats, 


*Science and Education Essays, London, 1893, pp. 276-277. 
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too, which must constantly scheme to escape from man, are ex- 
ceedingly sagacious. But such wholly wild animals as wolves 
show scarcely less intelligence, and the wisdom of the elephant 
is proverbial. Length of life seems to have much to do with it, 
and to show that acquired experience is utilized as it is by man. 
Now, if we look over the whole field we find that the several 
affective attributes above enumerated and numerous others 
chiefly confined to man, but faintly displayed by certain ani- 
mals, are confined and ascribed to the same animals that are 
believed to exhibit the beginnings of reason. Is there a causal 
connection between the two? I maintain that there is, and 
that the possession of the affective powers is the direct conse- 
quence of the corresponding power of reason. In nearly every 
case [ have discussed I have carried it to the point where this 
hypothesis not only would apply, but seemed necessary to com- 
plete the explanation. We saw that sympathy and the moral 
sense in general depends absolutely upon a power of represen- 
tation sufficiently strong to react upon the centers of feeling, 
and this representative power is purely intellectual. We saw 
that volition, to rise at all above the mere animal impulse, de- 
pended upon a power of choice between motives, which is noth- 
ing else than to say that foreseen future or remote benefits in- 
fluence action more strongly than immediately present ones. 
This, again, is a formof reason. And finally we saw that artistic 
production depends upon the power to frame and execute an 
ideal, and therefore has entirely to do with ideas as distinguished 
from the mere feelings which actuate the lower animals. 

In my Psychic Factors, Part IT, I have endeavored to set forth 
the manner in which the rational faculty took its rise, primarily 
as an aid to the will in better securing the ends of existence, and 
have then followed its progress through its incipient stages and 
onward in its remarkable development until it wholly lost sight 
of this original egoistic function and became the servant of 
humanity in general, even to the sacrifice of self. And it is in 
these higher stages that we find the most marked cases of purely 
human powers—powers of which animals, even the highest, 
scarcely manifest a rudiment. Language, properly so called, 
consists of symbols for things, actions, and relations, and these 
are all rational abstractions. Every name or common noun is 
an embodied idea and may embrace any number of individuals. 
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It is doubtful whether any animal could perform the mental 
operation required in saying dog, horse, mountain, river. All 
- the nouns in an animal’s language would be proper nouns, the 
names of particular dogs, horses, mountains, and rivers. The 
same would be true of verbs. Indeed, the ruder human lan- 
guages show a tendency in this direction. The word go is a 
very abstract term, and certain Indian languages have no such 
word. All verbs of going must specify the manner of going, as 
to go-over-the-mountain, to go-to the river, to go-on horse-back, 
ete.—i. ¢., early languages, for want of the power of abstraction 
on the part of the people possessing them, become holophrastic. 
Such people speak in phrases instead of words. This idea 
might be followed out much further. 

After language, which is itself an art, we find man developing 
other arts, not merely the arts of decoration, already considered, 
but the arts of self-protection and self-preservation. These de- 
pend on inventive power, which, though wholly rational, is a 
power very early developed. Art of every kind is exclusively 
human. Man is the only creature who uses tools. The tools 
and weapons of all animals are a part of themselves, and are 
genetic products; those of man are part of their environment, 
and are mechanical products. Everything that pertains to cult- 
ure is of this last class. Civilization is exclusively artificial and 
exclusively human. Art is essentially teleological—i. ¢., it is a 
product of design—and there is no evidence that animals possess 
this faculty. Many of the lower creatures do indeed lay in 
stores for the future, but it is always the result of an instinet 
genetically developed as a condition to survival. Clustering 
round this idea of prevision there is a large class of phenomena 
which seem to be especially human. Besides purpose, inten- 
tion, and provision, there are the states known as anticipation, 
ambition, and aspiration, which all grow out of the power to 
forecast the future. It is not believed that the lower creatures 
live in the future in any such sense. They have their wants, 
even yearnings, no doubt, and they have expectations, and per- 
haps hopes, but they have no anticipations in the sense of feel- 
ing the pain or pleasure of experiences that are not present. 
This is a representative power which is wholly intellectual. 
Men really both suffer and enjoy more in anticipation than in 
participation. Imagine the criminal condemned to death, or, to 
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take a simpler case, think how much of the pain of a surgical 
operation is due to the antecedent realization of what must be 
undergone. It is the same with enjoyments, not merely the 
simpler physical ones, but especially the remote mental ones, 
and the sacrifices of a long and laborious life are cheerfully made 
in anticipation of the foreseen results. 

Self-consciousness is often referred to as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man. Many, however, fail to gain a clear concep- 
tion of what this faculty is. Dr Carpenter confounds it with 
the “ power of reflecting on their own mental states,” * while 
Mr Darwin associates it with abstraction and other of the deriva- 
tive faculties. It is certainly something much simpler than in- 
trospection, and has an earlier origin than the highly derivative 
speculative faculties. If it could only be seized and clearly un- 
derstood, self-consciousness would doubtless prove to be the 
primary and fundamental human attribute. Unlike reason, it 
has no roots in the animal stage ; but neither do all men possess 
it. Our language seems to lack the proper word to express it in 
its simplest form. “Think” approaches this most nearly, and 
man is sometimes described as a “thinking being.” The Ger- 
man language has a better word, viz., besinnen, and the substan- 
tive Besonnenheit seems to touch the kernel of the problem. 
Schopenhauer says: “ The animal lives without any Besonnen- 
heit. It has consciousness—. ¢., it knows itself and its weal and 
woe; also the objects which produce these; but its knowledge 
remains constantly subjective, never becomes objective: every- 
thing that it embraces appears to exist in and of itself, and can 
therefore never become an object of representation nor a problem 
for meditation. Its consciousness is thus wholly immanent. 
The consciousness of the savage man is similarly constituted in 
that his perceptions of things and of the world remain  pre- 
ponderantly subjective and immanent. He perceives things in 
the world, but not the world; his own actions and passions, but 
not himself. As now, through infinite gradations the light of 
consciousness rises, Besonnenheit enters more and more into it,. 
and thus it gradually comes about that occasionally, though 
rarely, and with very different degrees of clearness, the question 
flashes through his head, ‘ What does it all mean?’ or, ‘ How 
has it been brought about?’ The first question, when it attains 


* Mental Physiology, p. 102. 
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great clearness and persistency, makes the philosopher; the sec- 
ond, the artist or poet; and thus the high calling of both these 
has its roots in the Besonnenheit, which first of all springs from 
the clearness with which they become conscious of the world, 
and are thereby led to the contemplation of it. But the whole 
process is due to the intellect gaining the ascendant and at 
times breaking loose from the will, whose servant it originally 
was.” 

This self-orientation or incipient reflection is thus seen to be 
something quite different from self-consciousness in the usual 
sense. It is not so much self as it is the outside world of which 
the intellect becomes conscious. It is not a subjective but an 
objective phenomenon, and in so far as self is concerned, it is 
objectively contemplated as part of the world. This early in- 
tellectual state is succeeded by those higher powers of introspec- 
tion, speculation, reflection, abstraction, and generalization which 
characterize the developed mind of man, and all this is accom- 
panied by the general differentiation of the faculties and refine- 
ment of the mental and moral organization of the race. Among 
the more important of these powers are those of creating new 
wants and of increasing the supply necessary to satisfy them. 
No animal accomplishes this. The animal’s wants are adjusted 
by the slow process of adaptation to the sources of supply, and 
even when these wants are all supplied it is not probable that 
any higher ones arise. Not so with man. The moment the 
coarser and more essential physical wants are supplied he feels 
new ones, both physical and mental, arise, and he proceeds to 
supply these. 

To what extent the fact of association has been a factor in pro- 
ducing this last fundamental difference between men and animals 
is one of the leading questions in sociology. For my own part, 
Iam disposed to attribute it, directly or indirectly, almost wholly 
to this cause. 
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THE NAME CHICKAHOMINY, ITS ORIGIN AND 
ETYMOLOGY 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


This well-known name acquired considerable celebrity in the 
days of the Rebellion for the reason that the geographical posi- 
tion of the river made it one of the natural bulwarks of defense 
for the capital of the Confederacy. Over two and a half cen- 
turies prior to this historic epoch it constituted one of the bar- 
riers of Wahunsonacock or Powhatan, when he immured him- 
self and his treasures far up in the swampy wilderness at its 
source in order to escape the close proximity of the Jamestown 
people.* 

It is not, however, the strife and turmoil of war, neither is it 
the jealous vagaries of Powhatan, that is now the theme of our 
story, but of an earlier period, in the very dawn of its annals— 
a point of time in the calendar of the past from which in reality 
we may date the genesis of our country. Inasmuch as Professor 
Edward Arber has justly observed, there can be no doubt what- 
ever had Captain John Smith and his companions failed to have 
survived the winter of 1607-’8 it would have delayed all settle- 
ment from English sources for many years. Therefore the sur- 
vival of the colony had a very marked bearing on the events 
which followed, and that led finally to the creation of this great 
commonwealth—the United States of America. 

As the subject of my study, as applied to a people, is inti- 
mately concerned in having contributed more than their quota 
to these events, their story is more than worthy of being retold 
and analyzed—in fact, the name Chickahominy deserves to be 
enshrined in letters of gold on the pages of our colonial history ; 
for we cannot find a counterpart where a tribe of Indians, in 
its consequent results, did more for an English settlement than 
the friendly natives whom Captain John Smith found dwelling 
on the stream now bearing their name. 

The early recital of the Jamestown colony is a narrative of a 


* Arber’s Smith, p. 80. 
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struggle for existence—a struggle for their very lives, which we 
at this late day cannot realize, nor can we adequately appreciate 
it. The long and weary voyage of over five months’ duration, 
in the most inclement of seasons, had its share in weakening the 
energy and ambition of the colonists, as it was also one of the 
main causes for the exhaustion of their food supply. The un- 
healthfulness of their chosen plantation soon showed itself, and 
in the very hot summer ensuing they dropped off one by one, 
until out of one hundred and five persons only fifty-nine re- 
mained when September arrived. This sickness, quarrels, and 
fear of the Indians had so unnerved the survivors that they were 
unable to plant or to properly provide themselves with food 
sufficient to last through the winter, which now confronted them. 
Their tents were decaying, and their temporary shelters were but 
poor substitutes for their English homes. Many of the colonists 
were gentlemen, totally unused to manual labor and to their new 
modes of living. Smith, however, was inured to hardships and 
to privation, and by his own example and unbounded personal 
resources induced them to build and to thatch their houses for 
the winter. Time was onward flying, all were on a limited allow- 
ance, having but fourteen days’ food supply left. Lots were cast 
as to who should command a party to trade among the natives 
for the actual necessaries of life. The chance fell to our heroic 
English captain, who unselfishly was ready and willing for any 
emergency. 

After a trip to several places on the James river with almost 
barren results, on the 9th of November, 1607, he set forward for 
the “country of the Chikahamania.”* That evening, while 


“staying the ebb” in the bay of Paspahegh, “at the mouth of 


the river.” he was hailed by certain Indians, one of whom, being 
of “Chikahamania,” offered to conduct him to their country. 
He started by moonlight, under guidance of this Indian, and at 
midnight arrived at the town. The next morning he began his 
bartering of copper and hatchets for corn, each family endeavor- 
ing to give him all he wanted. They caused him to stay so long 
that one hundred at least finally assembled expecting trade. 
What he desired he purchased ; but in order that they should 
not perceive his great want, he went higher up the river. Smith 
remarks: “This place is called Manosquosick [== Wanasqua- 


* Arber’s Smith, p. 11. 
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es-ick, at or on the top of a hill], a quarter of a mile from the 
riuer, conteining thirtie or fortie houses, vppon an exceeding high 
land: at the foote of the hill towards the riuer, is a plaine wood, 
watered with many springes, which fall twentie yardes right 
downe into the riuer. . . . A mile from thence is a Towne 
called Oraniocke. I further discouered the townes of Mansa, 
Apanaock, Werawahone, and Mamanahunt.” 

Smith was very kindly received at all of these villages, espe- 
cially so at the last named, which was about the center of the 
habitations on the river, where he found assembled two hundred 
people, with such an abundance of corn that he might have 
loaded a ship; but he, having in his mind the great need of his 
associates remaining at their plantation, went back, where he 
arrived at midnight. The next morning he unloaded seven hogs- 
heads of corn into their store. On November 13 he was back 
again at Mamanahunt, where the people, having heard of his 
visit, had gathered there with three or four hundred baskets, 
little and big, and soon he was enabled to load his barge again. 

He says: * So desirous of trade wer(e) they, that they would fol- 
low me with their canowes: and for any thing, giue it me, rather 
then returne it back. So I vnladed again 7 or 8. hogsheads at 
our fort.” 

Having thus provided a store amounting altogether to sixteen 
hogsheads, he, for the third time, went up the “riuer of the 
Chikahamanias.” He discovered and visited eight or more 
towns; but he found their plenty of corn had decreased, al- 
though he was enabled to load the barge again. 

Others beside Smith bear testimony as to his visits vp the 
river. Wingfield says: * “The 10th of December, Master Smyth 
went up the Ryuer of the Chechohomynies to trade for corne.” 
This was Smith’s last voyage that season, on which occasion he 
was taken prisoner by neighboring tribes for being too adven- 
turous, although the attempt was urged upon him by the colo- 
nists.f It will be observed from Winegfield’s statement that he 
was aware that the appellation properly belonged to the people 
and not to the stream. 

Thomas Studley { says:§ “ But in the interim, he made 3 or 4. 
iournies, and discovered the people of Chickahamine. Yet what 


* Arber’s Smith, p. Ixxxv. 
+ Arber’s Smith, p. 98. 
tArber’s Smith, pp. 86, 411. 
2 Ibid., p. 97. 
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he carefully provided, the rest careles(s)ly spent. . . . The 
Spanyard never more greedily desired gold then he victuall : 
which he found so plentiful in the riuer of Chickahamine, where 
hundreds of Salvages, in diuers places, stood with baskets ex- 
pecting his coming.” 

This extract is taken from the second part of John Smith’s 
map of Virginia, with a description of the colony, ete., which 
was the condensed vindication or manifesto of thirty or forty 
gentlemen and soldiers who, under Smith, saved the colony. 

In this portion of Smith’s works I find the terminal dropped, 
and the name there given as Chickahamine or Chickahamina, 
which affords strong evidence in favor of the etymology that I 
shall present. 

The highest inhabited town on the river was called Apocant, 
at the edge of the swampy wilderness, only forty miles from its 
junction with the James ; consequently all of these towns that 
contributed so willingly to the necessities of the colony, and 
undoubtedly saved them from the horrors of starvation, were 
situated within a short distance of each other. The peaceful 
and unwarlike character of the tribe is accounted for by several 
facts. First, that they were under a different form of govern- 
ment from their neighbors, and had no war chief; second, that 
they were industrious agriculturists and a sedentary people at 
the time of Smith’s visits; third, that the isolated position of 
the river, totally unnavigable, even by canoes, from the west, 
surrounded by almost impenetrable and uninhabited thickets, 
made their homes a place secluded and safe from the more 
nomadic and warlike tribes of the north and west. 

In my essay on the name Susquehanna* I gave an analysis 
of its earliest form, Sasqu-esah-anough (= people who break into 
small pieces ; hence by connotation “ people of booty ”), ecorrob- 
orated by historical facts and paralleled in several dialects of 
the Algonquian language. After further extended research and 
study, I am still more firmly convinced that this derivation is 
the true one; and that its demonstration can be much further 
augmented and proven, I quote it again, at this time and place, 
because I believe its terminal -anough and verb -esah enter into 
the composition of our present study. 

In searching Smith’s works I find that Chechohomynies, 


*American Antiquarian, vol. 15, p. 286. 
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Checka Hamania, Chikahamania, Chickahammania, Chicka- 
haminos, and the form before mentioned are among the most 
marked of its variations. The name, as well as the greater num- - 
ber of those terms applied to the principal Virginia tribes, belongs 
to the class formed from verbs, as participials or verbal nouns, 
denoting according to its terminal a place where or a people by 
whom the action of the verb was performed. In the proper in- 
terpretation of such cluster words we must find a clue, either his- 
torical or traditional, which will assist in unlocking its synthesis. 
The key was discovered in the case of my studies of the “ Kus- 
karawaokes of Captain John Smith,” * “The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke,”t “ On the Meaning of the Name 
Anacostia,” { and it has been found in the foregoing relation left 
us by Captain John Smith and his associates, as will be observed 
later. 

In our modern form of Chickahominy we have the original 
sounds, as indicated by its early variations, of Chick-ahtm-min'- 
anough. The special affix or verb -ahiim implies “he beats or 
batters ” the object min’, after the manner of the root-word or 
prefix chick, and it is the Powhatan equivalent of the Massachu- 
setts -etaham; Delaware, -iteh’m; Cree, -tahu’m; Narragansett, 
-utahum, “he beats.” This verbal affix is the inanimate third 
person singular in all these dialects,§ and is in common use in 
all four, as well as in other dialects of the same linguistic stock. 
The verb, however, becomes animate in such words as the Massa- 
chusetts m’etah ; Cree, m’iteh, “the heart,” 7. ¢., “ the beater; ” 
Narragansett, w’uttah, “ heart,” 7. ¢., “he beats.” The prefix chick 
or Kchick, “it is large, great,” 7. e., “ coarse, in distinction to fine,” 
implies, with its verb -ahiim, “he beats coarse,” 7. e., ‘‘ coarse- 
pounded.” The object min or mtn denotes any kind of small 
berry, fruit, or grain,|| but when used in compound words with- 
out a special prefix refers to corn, The terminal in -ias, -anias, 
or -o3 I regard as a softened or abbreviated sound of the generic 
-anough, “ nation or people,” with the mark of the English posses- 
sive added. Thus we have a synthesis of K’chick-ahtim-min’-_ 
anough, “ coarse-pounded corn people,” or, as it might be rendered 


* American Anthropologist, vol. vi, p. 409. 

+ Ibid., vol. vii, p. 174. 

tIbid., vol. vii, p. 389. 

4 Howse Grammar of the Cree, p. 87. 
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by a free translation, “hominy people.” The term was probably 
applied to them by neighboring tribes for the reason that it was 
one of their products of trade, or, as was more probable, their 
principal article of sustenance, as it remains today among certain 
classes in the Sunny South. 

Some analogous terms are Schéechgiinim’* “shelled corn 
coarse-pounded.” (Chaff? Zeisberger.] This word is identical 
in meaning with our k’chick-ahiim-min’, sché being an explosive 
sound and a variation of k’che or Kchick-echgiin, being another 
verbal signifying to beat [with a hand instrument], -7m’ a contrac- 
tion for min’, corn. Powhatan (Strachey), rokohamin = rok- 
ohiim-min, * parched corn ground small.” Allowing for the al- 
ternating sounds of its initial, rok is undoubtedly the same 
verbal noun as the Narragansett nékehick, “ parched meal,” 
nokhik (Eliot), “ meal,” “ flour,” “ ground corn.” Wood says: + 
“Nocake (as they call it), which is nothing but Indian corn 
parched in the hot ashes, . . . beaten to powder.”  Ushuc- 
cohomen, “to beat corn into a meal;” usketehamii, ‘meal made 
of gynny wheat.” Strachey here gives us two distinct forms of 
the same verbal in words having the same meaning, for “ gynny 
wheat” was another name for maize.{ The verb in the first 
-ohom has the Powhatan characteristics, while the latter -eteham 
resembles the Massachusetts and Delaware forms. The reason 
for this is probably found in the fact that usketehami, “ fine- 
beaten corn,” belongs to a dialect other than the Powhatan. 
Compare the Narragansett tackhummin, “to grind corn ;” tack- 
humiinnea, “ beat me parched meal.” From these cluster words, 
including that of our subject, is derived our common name 
“hominy,” of which it is a contraction for ease of utterance 
among the English. Here I differ somewhat from Dr J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, with good reasons, for the name “hominy ” 
was given to the grain dried and pounded. 

He says:§ * Hominey is a form of minne with an emphasiz- 
ing aspirate -h’minne, to denote the grain par excellence—i. e., 
maize; but in Virginia and New England this name was re- 
stricted by the English to one, and the most common prepara- 


* Lenapé Dict., Brinton. 

+N. E. Prospect, p. 2, chap. 6, p. 76. 

t Hariot’s Narr., p. 21, Quaritch Ed. 

20On some Words derived from Language of the North American Indians, p. 6. 
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tion of maize. In Norwood’s “Voyage to Virginia, 1649,‘ homini’ 
is described as the corn of that country beat and boiled to mush.” 
Josselyn in “ New England Rarities,” page 53, says that “ after the 
first flour had been sifted from the pounded corn the remainder 
they call ‘homminy,’ which they boil upon a gentle fire till it 
be like a hasty pudden.” Consequently, as will be observed, the 
}’ is not an emphasizing aspirate except as it is so much of the 
Algonquian verb “ to beat,” as erroneously used by the English. 

Rev. John Heckewelder, in his “ Names which the Lenni 
Lennape or Delaware Indians gave to rivers, streams, and local- 
ities within the States of Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
and Virginia,” presents a translation of the name which has 
been and is still frequently quoted, viz., “ Chickahominy, cor- 
rupted from Tschikenemahoni, signifying ‘a turkey-lick, a lick 
frequented by turkeys.’” It does not require much argument 
to show that such a derivation is entirely out of place, as applied 
to these people, and that this suggested etymology is entirely 
contrary to its early forms, therefore unworthy of further exam- 
ination or reiteration. 

Again, some one has suggested that Chickahominy denoted 
“great corn,” which Dr Trumbull* says “does not stand for 
‘great corn,’ because ‘ corn’ does not designate place or imply a 
fixed location, therefore cannot be made the ground-word of a 
place name.” Dr Trumbull is undoubtedly correct in this 
statement so far as a “ place name” is concerned, but he was 
evidently unaware that “ Chickahominy, as I have demon- 
strated, was not originally ‘a place name,’ although it became 
one by its bestowal on the river by the English, without consid- 
eration for its true meaning.” In proof of this fact, the tribe 
offered to relinquish the appellation of ‘‘ Chickahomania and to 
be called Tassantessus [= strangers], as they call us.”+ There- 
fore the analysis which I have presented, although it does not 
exactly stand for “ great corn,” is in accordance with Algonquian 
grammar, and, as I firmly believe, beyond question, its true 
etymology. 


* Indian Geographical Names, p. 49. 
+ Arber’s Smith, p. 515. 
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a A YUMA CREMATION 


BY G. R. PUTNAM 


Opposite Yuma, Arizona, on the California side of the Colorado 
river, lies the reservation of the Yuma Indians, and here, scattered 
through the bottom lands, live some three thousand of the tribe. 
They are a comparatively harmless people, few finding their way 
into the territorial penitentiary at Yuma. At San Quentin, in 
California, however, there are several of the tribe who got them- 
selves into trouble by carrying out an old traditional privilege— 
the right of the relatives of a person who has died to kill the 
medicine man in case the deceased is the third patient lost. 
Another and rather more rational custom they have is that of 
burning the dead, and the following notes are written to describe 
one of these rites witnessed by the writer in March, 1892, while 
engaged in work for the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Antonio (for most °f these Indians are known by English or 
Spanish in addition to their native names), a well-formed young 
man of about twenty-seven, had been suddenly taken sick early 
in the morning while at work in the town, and by 11 o’clock was 
dead, despite the efforts of the medicine man. Although the 
Indians now usually resort to an American physician, in this 
instance the doctor was not called until all was over, when he 
pronounced it a case of apoplexy. The body was carried across 
the river to the meeting-house of the tribe, an open structure 
composed simply of a roof of cut boughs supported by symmet- 
rically placed poles, the sides being entirely open, save a small 
room at the back. This house stood a few rods behind that of 
McGill, the chief of the tribe. The latter was a more pretentious 
structure than the ordinary Indian hut, being built of rough 
lumber, with low flat roof, but with no floor and few openings 
and looking much like a large dry-goods box. 

The body, rolled in a blanket, was laid on the ground near the 
front of this open lodge, and the Indians, who had gathered from 
far and near, grouped themselves about. Close to the corpse stood 
the old men and women, usually very slovenly dressed and often 
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with hideous faces. On these seemed to fall the principal burden 
of lamentation, and for hour after hour they kept up asuccession 
of unearthly groans and wails, interspersed sometimes by remarks 
about the deceased made by the men in a loud tone. Only ina 
few instances were real tears seen. On the right stood a few of 
the young men, a class not well represented, however. Among 
these were to be seen some handsome faces. Their dress was a 
pair of blue overalls and a white undershirt, without hat or shoes. 
They never wear anything on the head, depending entirely on 
their luxurious growth of jet black hair for protection from the 
fierce sun of Yuma. This is their chief ornament and their 
greatest pride. It is allowed to fall over the shoulders, and is 
then cut off straight across the back. It hangs behind in cords 
formed by rolling when wet. In front it partly covers the face, 
a characteristic motion being a jerk of the head to throw it back 
from the face. Their faces were usually clean shaven, and some- 
times ornamented with streaks or blotches of paint, or with orna- 
ments in the nose. The young men were generally silent at this 
ceremony, as were also the young squaws, who were seated on 
the left of the group. These were dressed in red or blue calico 
prints, and wore their hair much as the © en, save that it was 
less carefully kept, and was cut straight across the forehead 
similar to the modern bang. 

Early in the afternoon the chief selected a half dozen strong 
men, and with axes on their shoulders they went to the woods 


_ to cut the timber for the funeral pile. This was erected a few 


rods south of the lodge. A shallow square hole was first dug in 
the sandy soil. On each side of this was driven an upright stake, 
standing some three feet above the ground, and at one end a 
half dozen stakes. Across the hole and between the two side 
stakes were then laid a number of heavy green willow logs, about 
eight feet in length, the logs being piled higher on each side so 
as to leave a trough in the middle to receive the remains. At 
one side was another pile of logs, which were to form the cover- 
ing when the body had been placed in position. The upright 
stakes at the head were intended to support these logs at one 
end, so that their weight would not rest on the head of the corpse. 
Around the whole evenly cut brush was placed, standing on end. 
Everything was arranged neatly but simply. 

Without the slightest intermission the wailing in the lodge 
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continued throughout the afternoon and on into the night. As 
evening came on the scorching heat of the day was succeeded by 
a temperature so much cooler that many little bonfires were 
kindled here and there in the neighborhood, and those Indians 
who were not taking active part in the ceremonies gathered 
about in picturesque groups; others wrapped their blankets 
about them and lay down to sleep, with perhaps a log or a tin 
can for a pillow. The relatives of the dead man lived at Algo- 
dona, about twelve miles down the river, and the ceremonies 
were not proceeded with until the messengers had returned with 
them. When all had arrived the medicine man took charge of 
the remains. A space was cleared about the body, and the 
lamentations became more subdued. For nearly two hours the 
medicine man went through various rites. He inhaled the 
smoke of a cigarette and blew it into the mouth, eyes, nose, and 
ears of the corpse, and occasionally blew it up toward the stars. 
He rubbed and pressed the body and now and then straddled 
grotesquely up and down over it. He finally sang with a clear 
voice a rude incantation, a repetition of a few short sentences. 
As his efforts ceased, one of those from Algodona began to speak 
and continued for many minutes in a calm, dignified, and most 
pleasing tone. He was followed by McGill, the chief of the 
Yumas, who spoke in much the same style, though not such a 
gifted orator. McGill was dressed much as his fellow Indians, 
save that he carried a cane and wore shoes and a ribbon in his 
hair. Hewas a fine-looking man, with a kindly and intelligent 
face. 

As these ceremonies ceased the circle again closed about the 
body, and the lamentations, which had continued through all, 
again increased in volume. Nothing more was to be done until 
the moon rose, about 2 o'clock in the morning. Many again 
stretched themselves on the ground, and as the hours passed 
away the scene gradually assumed a quieter aspect. But over 
the mesa in the east a faint light appeared; gradually the sky 
was illumined, and the beautiful moon arose, throwing its light 
over the turbid yellow torrent of the Colorado. When it had 
mounted half an hour into the sky the scene suddenly became 
more animated, the wails and moans were redoubled, all were 
on their feet, and four strong men took up the body, bearing it 
by the blanket in which it was rolled, and carried it to the 
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funeral pile. Here it was carefully placed in the center of the 
logs and a blanket spread over it, and then the heavy logs were 
piled above, supported on the upright stakes, so as not to touch 
the head, but resting on the feet The chief stood at one side 
and directed all. When completed, the pile was about four feet 
high, four feet wide, and eight feet long, containing therefore 
about a cord of wood. 

On top were placed the possessions of the dead man—in this 
case but a single blanket, for he was poor. If he had owned a 
house that would have been burned also. A fagot was brought 
and applied to the dry brush in many places, and in an instant 
all was ablaze. As the heat increased the circle gradually 
widened until there was a great ring of Indians about thirty feet 
from the burning pile, as near as the heat could be endured. 
Various articles of clothing were thrown on the pile, some being 
removed on the spot and others brought for the purpose. This 
clothing the spirit was supposed to take to the other world, 
where it will be claimed by the original owner on his death. 
Those who spoke earlier in the evening now spoke again for an 
hour or more, uttering detached sentences with long pauses be- 
tween. The groans and wails continued, and some of the old 
squaws and men went around the circle, laying their hands on 
the shoulders or heads of others. Some of the squaws had been 
wailing continuously for fifteen hours (since the preceding noon), 
and as a consequence their voices were almost entirely gone, and 
their efforts to use them now were almost ludicrous. A most 
weird and impressive scene was this, the flames leaping high in 
the air and lighting the dusky faces of the great circle of Yumas, 
seated or standing, some now with rather scanty attire, the un- 
earthly wails and the solemn words of the chief, with the moon 
looking down on all. As the pile slowly crumbled the sounds 
ceased and many silently moved away in the early dawn. 

The next day there was nothing, save a few mesquite beans 
scattered over the surface, to show where this remarkable cere- 
mony had taken place. The ashes had been carefully gathered 
into the hole below and the ground smoothed over. 
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AUSTRALIAN ROCK PICTURES 
BY R. H. MATHEWS 


Aboriginal drawings, more or less artistic, have been observed 
throughout Australia, but until recently no systematic attempt 
has been made to copy and describe them in detail and to fix 
their position on public maps. 

In the Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, vol- 
ume XXvuI, now in press, I have described and illustrated a 
number of rock carvings and paintings in New South Wales, 
and have also contributed an article on the same subject to the 
Royal Society of Victoria, which appears in their * Proceedings.” 
volume VII, N. s., with illustrations and descriptions. 

I have described the paintings contained in three caves, all 
of which are of an interesting character, containing a variety of 
figures, including men, women, animals, birds, fish, and other 
objects. Figures 1 and 3, plate 1, are exact reproductions of the 
pictures on the rock, in their correct relative positions. In figure 
2, as stated in the description, the different paintings have been 
placed close together, regardless of their position on the cave 
wall. All the objects shown are in black, the predominating 
color in native drawings, but they are also frequently found in 
large numbers in red and in white. In a few instances I have 
seen small objects, such as hands, drawn in yellow. For an 
average specimen of the different kinds of drawing, and the 
colors used, see plate vit of the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Victoria,” volume vit, N. s. 

Plate 11 shows 36 figures, all of which are described separately 
in the letter-press. Figures 1, 2, and 3 represent groups of sev- 
eral objects exactly as they appear on the surface of the rock. 
Figures 4 to 36 are placed on the sheet in such manner as to 
take up no more space than is necessary to exhibit them clearly, 
without regard to their relative positions. 

All the paintings and carvings treated of in this paper are 
original, with one exception, and I have drawn attention to that 
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exception in my description of it. The figures are drawn to 
scale from careful measurements and sketches taken by myself, 
and the position of each on the Government maps is also stated 
in the descriptions, so that they can be readily found. 

Rock paintings are met with in all the Australian colonies, 
but rock carvings on an extensive scale have been seen only in 
New South Wales and West Australia.* Regarding the latter, I 
will quote from Captain Wickham’s “ Notes on Depuch Island,” 
published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
London, 1842, vol. x11, pp. 79-83: 


Depuch island, latitude 20° 38’ S., longitude 117° 44’ E., is one of a 
string of small islands called the Forrestier group, lying from one to three 
miles off the coast of West Australia. The island is connected with the 
main land by ridges of sand, which in many places become quite dry at 
low water and afford facilities to the natives for reaching the island for 
the purpose of procuring turtle, as well as for the exercise of their talent 
for drawing on the smooth surface of the rocks. 

From the vast numbers of specimens of art, the natives seemed to have 
amused themselves in this way from time immemorial; and from the 
very hard nature of the stone and the accuracy with which many animals 
and birds are represented, they deserve great credit for patient persever- 
ance and for more talent and observation than is usually bestowed on 
the natives of New Holland. 

The method pursued in tracing the different objects appears to be by 
cutting the surface of the rock with sharp-pointed pieces of the same 
stone; and as the exterior of all parts of it is of a dark reddish brown 
color, the contrast becomes great when that is removed and the natural 
color of the greenstone is exposed. It is difficult to conjecture what 
many of their drawings are intended to represent, but others are too well 
done to admit of a moment’s doubt. Probably many of the inferior per- 
formances were the work of the children. In some of the drawings the 
surface of the stone was entirely cut away ; others were only in outline. 


Captain Wickham forwarded to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety at London ninety-two specimens of these carvings, describ- 
ing the various objects represented. Many of these are illustrated 
in the journal mentioned. Captain J. L. Stokes, in his “ Dis- 
coveries in Australia,” published in 1846, volume 1, pages 168- 
172, also mentions these carvings, but his description is not so 
full and exact as that of Captain Wickham. 


*Some simple marks or scratchings have been observed on rocks in a few places in 
South Australia and Queensland, but nothing of this kind has, so far as I know, been 
seen in Victoria. In the latter colony, however, I know of some paintings in caves in 
the counties of Dundas and Borung. 
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As a remarkable instance of the small amount of inquiry 
hitherto bestowed on Australian rock pictures, I may point out 
that these carvings have been referred to as paintings. In 
- Smyth’s “Aborigines of Victoria,” volume 1, page 292, he says: 
“On Depuch island Stokes found a large number of paintings.” 
The Rev. J. Mathew, in the “Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain,” volume xxi, page 42, speaks of “ the 
paintings on Depuch island.” I hope that this mistake will not 
again be made when referring to these native drawings. 

In the papers which I contributed to the Royal Societies of 
Victoria and New South Wales, respectively, I have fully de- 
tailed the way in which paintings and carvings were executed 
by the native artists, the different styles of drawing, their geo- 
graphic range, etc., so that it is unnecessary for me to treat of 
these parts of the subject in the following pages. 

For the sake of clearness, aboriginal rock pictures should be 
described under two heads—paintings and carvings. In the 
former the pictures are painted on the walls and roofs of caves 
or rock shelters in various colors. In the latter the drawings 
are in the nature of outline engravings or carvings cut or ground 
into the surface of the rock. In my previous papers I have 
separated the subject under the two heads indicated, and will 
continue this distinction in the present memoir. 

I will now describe the plates illustrating my original work, 
and hope that the information which I have collected may prove 
of some interest and value. 


Description of the Plates. 
PLATE [—PAINTINGS. 


Figure 1.—The cave or rock shelter in which these drawings 
appear is 29 feet long, 8 feet 6 inches from the front inward to 
the back wall, and averages about 8 feet high. The floor is 
sandy soil, and there are traces of smoke on the roof, showing 
that the cave has occasionally been used as a camping place by 
the natives. It faces the east. 

As the spectator stands facing the paintings on the back wall 
of the cave, the first figures on his left are those of a man and a 
woman, the former 25 inches, the latter 17 inches in height. 
Next is an animal which appears to be intended for a dog, al- 
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though much larger than the human figures alongside of it. 
I have often observed this want of uniformity of scale in 
native drawings. Scattered along the back wall of the cave are 
six more rude delineations of men, all of which are in the atti- 
tude usually assumed by the natives when dancing the cor- 
roboree. A few feet in front of the dog are two objects which 
may have been intended to represent the sun. The upper one, 
averaging a little over two feet in diameter, has fourteen rays. 
The other one, which is not complete, has nine rays. Near the 
right-hand upper corner is a female kangaroo, 16 inches long, 
from the pouch of which a young one is in the act of jumping. 
This is an interesting drawing, and I have seen it in but one 
other instance. There are also four paintings of birds, apparently 
of the cursorial tribe, and two tracks of bird feet. The last ob- 
ject on the right is 16 inches in diameter, and may have been 
intended to represent the moon. All the above drawings are in 
black outline, and all are shaded within their margins with the 
same color, with the exception of one of the human figures and 
what I have supposed to be a representation of the sun. Inter- 
spersed among the other figures, and in some instances partially 
covered by them, are seven human hands, done in white in the 
“stencil method ” of drawing.* The only right hand amongst 
these is shown in the shut position, which is rather uncommon. 

The escarpment of Hawkesbury sandstone in which this 
shelter is situated is about four or five chains west from Harris 
creek and about a mile and a half northerly from portion No. 
17, of 40 acres, in the parish of Eckersley, county of Cumber- 
land. 

Figure 2.—This cave is a few yards northerly from the one 
last described, in a continuation of the same escarpment, and 
faces the same direction. It is 25 feet long and the average 
depth inward is about 8 feet. The back wall leans forward 
at an angle of about 30° from the perpendicular, and the height 
at the entrance is about 8 feet. Owing to the irregular way the 
figures are scattered over the wall, I have departed from my 
usual custom of showing them in their relative positions and 
have fitted them on the plate regardless of their position on the 
rock. 


* For descriptions of the different methods of native painting and illustrative speci- 
mens, see Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic., vit, N. 8., pp. 144-6, plate viii. 
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The most interesting object in this figure is an emu 3 feet 9 
inches long from the point of the bill to the end of the tail. 
The neck is too short and the legs too thick near the feet, but I 
feel certain the picture was drawn to represent the emu. There 
is a large eel 7 feet 2 inches long and 12 inches wide, with a 
smaller one in a bent position beside it. There are two fish 
with four fins, three with one fin, and two without fins. The 
large snake-like animal in the upper right-hand corner of the 
figure and the object near the tail of the emu I cannot further 
describe. There is a small quadruped which appears to belong 
to the rat or bandicoot tribe. Under two of the small fish, and 
produced previously to them, are two left hands stencilled in 
white. All the other figures are outlined in black and shaded 
with the same color within their margins. In this cave, as well 
as in that represented in figure 1, there are several other draw- 
ings, almost obliterated and too indistinct to be copied with 
certainty. 

Figure 3.—The iarge cave containing these paintings is at the 
base of a precipitous escarpment of Hawkesbury sandstone about 
five chains easterly from the right bank of Georges river, within 
portion No. 1, of 640 acres, in the parish of Eckersley, county of 
Cumberland, and about 55 chains southeasterly from the north- 
west corner of that portion. Its length is 78 feet, depth from 
the front inward 20 feet, and its height about 30 feet. The roof 
is stained with smoke, and the shelter appears to have been used 
by the aborigines as a camping place for a considerable period. 
Fish were plentiful in Georges river, close by, and there were 
good hunting grounds all around. 

The cave faces 8. 70° W.,and therefore the sun does not shine 
into it very much in winter; consequently the disintegration of 
the sandstone is more rapid than it would be in a dryer situa- 
tion. Here and there throughout a considerable extent of the 
back wall traces of the former existence of paintings are dis- 
cernible; but those shown on the plate are the only ones which 
can now be copied with any degree of certainty, and even these 
are becoming faint, owing to the natural decay of the rock. 

An emu 4 feet 10 inches from the point of the bill to the tail, 
apparently sitting on its nest, is shown in solid black. There is 
a cavity in the rock just under the bird’s breast which I think 
was there at the time the figure was drawn. About a foot above 
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the tail of the emu is a kangaroo, likewise in black, its whole 
length being 1 foot 9 inches, and having what appear to be in- 
tended for two spears sticking into its back. The same want of 
proportion in the relative sizes of these animals is observable 
as in the painting of the dog in figure 1. 


PLATE II—CARVINGS. 


Figure 1.—The group of six emus here shown appears to be 
intended for the cock and hen and four young birds. The cock, 
which is the largest figure of an emu which I have yet seen, is 
10 feet 6 inches from the point of the bill to the end of the tail 
and, 11 feet 3 inches from the bill to the end of the foot. What 
I have supposed to be the hen, or mother of the brood, measures 
feet 3 inches from the bill to the tail. Similar measurement 
of the smallest bird of the group is 4 feet 3 inches. This figure 
is an exact reproduction of the group of birds as they appear 
on the rock. In all the native carvings of emus which I have 
yet seen only one leg is delineated, and the foot is a straight 
continuation of the leg. In paintings of this bird I have seen 
the two legs shown, but the foot has been depicted in the same 
way as in the carvings. See the emu in plate 1, figure 2. 

This group is carved* on a large flat rock of Hawkesbury 
sandstone, about two acres in extent, elevated only a few feet 
above the level of the surrounding land, in the parish of Spencer, 
county of Northumberland. It is situated on a bridle track (or 
trail) leading from Mangrove creek to Hawkesbury river, on the 
top of the range dividing the waters of these two streams. 

Figure 2.—This group of carvings is situated on a flat sand- 
stone rock, slightly elevated above the surface of the ground, on 
the western side of the road from Pymble to Cowan creek, a 
tributary of Hawkesbury river, about half a mile southerly 
from Bobbin trigonometrical station, in the parish of Gordon, 
county of Cumberland. 

The carving represents a man and woman in the attitude as- 
sumed by the natives in performing a corroboree or native dance. — 
The eyes and mouth are delineated, but the nose is missing in 
both. Each has a belt round the waist, and the man has a band 


*For explanation of how carvings are executed, see Proc. Roy Soc. Vic., vil, N.8., 
pp. 146-8. 
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round each arm near the shoulder. The male figure is very 
much the larger of the two, a disparity often found, but not 
universal, in native drawings. Seventeen ray-like lines rise 
from the head of the man and eight from the head of the woman, 
which may be intended either for hair or for ornaments stuck 
in it—probably the latter. There is a carving evidently intended 
to represent a native “dilly” bag, but the usual disregard of 
proportion between it and the human figures is observable. 
Close to the woman’s right hand is an object which may have 
been intended either for another bag or for a human foot-mark. 
There are three or four representations of human foot-marks 
above and close to this group which I have not included. They 
are about 1 foot 2 inches long by 6 or 7 inches wide, the distance 
between the strides varying from 4 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 9 
inches. I have observed representations of human foot-marks 
among other carvings and also in native paintings. 

I have reproduced this group and the description from my 
paper published in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Victoria,” volume vu, N. s., pages 152, 153, and plate 1x, figure 8, 
for the purpose of enabling a comparison with other nati¥e 
drawings. 

Figure 3.—The group here delineated is situated on the road 
from French’s forest to Pitt Water road, joining the latter at 
portion No. 64, of 640 acres, in the parish of Narrabeen, county 
of Cumberland. The carvings are on a flat rock on the eastern 
side of the road, a short distance southerly from the southern 
boundary line of the portion referred to, which line also forms 
the boundary between the parishes of Narrabeen and Manly 
Cove, the carvings being, therefore, just within the latter parish. 

The central figure represents a man who, if the legs were 
straight, would measure about 7 feet 6 inches. He wears a belt, 
and there is a band round the left arm at the shoulder. Part of 
the right arm and hand, as well as the fingers of the left hand, 
are barely distinguishable. Beside him is the figure of a woman, 
about the same height, whose body is marked by a number of 
stripes extending from the breast to the feet, the left foot being 
rather indistinct. The mammee are delineated in the way usu- 
ally observed in native drawings. The eyes and mouth are 
shown in both figures. Above the heads of the man and woman 
is the representation of a shield 2 feet 4 inchés long and a foot 
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wide in the middle, with three transverse bars cut upon it. On 
the right of the man is an animal somewhat resembling the 
kangaroo, but it may have been intended for a dog. It meas- 
ures 5 feet 10 inches from the end of the tail to the nose. There 
is a line marked on the body of this animal, extending from the 
neck about 2 feet 6 inches towards the tail. 

The man and woman are in the attitude of dancing, and the 
lines on the body of the latter may be intended to represent the 
stripes painted on the bodies of the natives on these occasions. 
This group, taken in connection with figure 2, is very interesting, 
as showing some of the positions assumed by the dancers. R. 
Sadleir, in his “Aborigines of Australia,’ page 19, says: “‘ There 
are many kinds of Corroborees. All have the song and the 
dance; both are at times very libidinous, especially the dance 
of the women. . . . Their bodies are striped in white, and 
their heads fancifully adorned.” 

The tabular mass of sandstone containing this group is on a 
level with the surface of the surrounding land, from which the 
water oozes in wet seasons and in time of rain and flows over 
the rock, thus keeping it very damp, causing it to disintegrate 
more rapidly than if kept dry. The erosion caused by the ac- 
tion of the water has partly obliterated some parts of the figures 
and made the whole group somewhat indistinct. It was very 
fortunate that I discovered it and rescued it from oblivion, 
because in a few more years it will be altogether indistinguish- 
able. 

Figure 4.—This carving of a man 5 feet 7 inches tall, with an 
abnormally long body and short legs, appears on the same rock 
as figure 1. The eyes and mouth are shown, and also the nose, 
which is rare in these native drawings. There is a necklace and 
a belt round the neck and waist, respectively, both of which form 
part of the native dress. 

Figure 5.—A rude figure of a man 4 feet 7 inches tall is de- 
picted on a flat rock about 5 or 6 chains northwesterly from figure 
3. There is a band round both arms, a belt round the waist, six 
ornamental lines rising from the head, and the eyes, but no other — 
features. The feet are not shown, the legs terminating like the 
left leg of the woman in figure 2. 

Figure 6.—This is another rude figure of a man, 5 feet 4 inches 
tall, carved on a southerly continuation of the same rock as that 
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on which the last-described figure appears. There are nine lines, 
averaging about 10 inches long, radiating from the head and 
bands round each of the arms near the shoulder. Part of a leg 
and part of an arm on one side have been obliterated by the 
natural decay of the rock. 

Figure 7.—This unique little figure of a man 3 feet 3 inches 
tall is delineated on a large flat rock about half a mile south- 
westerly from Jones trigonometrical station, parish of Manly 
Cove, county of Cumberland. The fingers are shown, but not 
the feet, and there are four lines radiating from the head. There 
are bands across the arms, a belt round the waist, and two bands 
reaching from the belt to the shoulders, but crossing each other 
somewhat like a pair of braces. 

Figure 8.—Another rude human figure, with a very long body 
and having the legs spread almost at right angles to it. The 
eyes are shown and there is a belt round the waist. This carv- 
ing is on the same rock as figure 1. 

Figures 9, 10.—These are two shields, the dimensions of the 
smaller being 3 feet 7 inches long and 1 foot 5 inches wide, and 
those of the larger 4 feet long and 1 foot 7 inches wide. Each 
has a longitudinal and two transverse bars cut upon it. 

Figures 11 to 17.—These seven small objects are probably in- 
tended for the echidna, or hedgehog, the length of the smallest 
being 1 foot 3 inches, and that of the largest 2 feet 5 inches. 
They are on the same rock as figure 5, and each is within a few 
yards of the next. 

Figure 18.—This small animal, 1 foot 10 inches long, which 
is on the same rock as the last described, may be intended for 
the flying squirrel or opossum, or perhaps for some of the rat 
tribe. 

Figure 19.—It is difficult to decide whether this strange carv- 
ing is intended for a man or for the skin of a kangaroo, but I 
think the former is the more probable. I have seen somewhat 
similar grotesque native drawings in which other detail showed 
unmistakably that they were intended for human beings. This 
carving is in one of the small gullies at the head of Deadman 
creek, within portion No. 19, of 960 acres, in the parish of Eck- 
ersly, and is about two miles northerly from Woronora river. 

Figure 20.—This is a fairly well executed fore part of a kanga- 
roo or wallaby, and is on the same rock as the last described. 
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The remainder of the figure has been carried away by the nat- 
ural wasting of the rock. 

Figure 21.—This is another rude carving of a man, but all the 
lower part has disappeared, owing to the decay of the rock. It 
is on the same flat rock as the last two figures. 

Figure 22.—This shield, 4 feet 9 inches long and 1 foot 9 inches 
wide, is carved on the same rock as figure 5. There are one 
longitudinal and two transverse lines upon it. 

Figure 23.—Represents a snake 4 feet 11 inches long and 23 
inches across the body. It is on the same rock as figure 1. 

Figure 24.—This small figure, which is only 18 inches long, 
may be intended for a dog or a native cat, and is on the same 
rock as the last described. 

Figure 25.—This small figure of a man is on the same rock as 
the last two figures and is 2 feet 6 inches tall. He wears a belt 
and a band round one arm near the shoulder. 

Figures 26, 27.—These represent the Australian boomerang. 
The former is on the same rock as figure 1; the latter is near 
figure 5. 

Figure 28.—This represents the aboriginal weapon known as 
the nulla-nulla. It is 2 feet 4 inches long and 4 inches across 
the widest part. It is on the same rock as figure 1. 

Figure 29.—Another shield, 2 feet 8 inches long and 16 inches 
wide, with a longitudinal and two transverse bars. Near it is a 
small oval object, 9 inches long by 43 inches wide, which I am 
unable to identify. These are on the same rock as figure 5, 

} Figure 380,—This curious figure, which I assume to be intended 

to represent a black fellow sitting down on a log or a rock, with 
his cloak made of opossum skins wrapped around him, is carved 
on the same sandstone rock as figures 19 to 21. It is 4 feet 10 
inches from the top of the head to the wavy line, which I have 
supposed to represent the folds of the lower end of the cloak. 

The legs, with the bent knees and feet, are fairly well drawn, 
but the arms resemble those seen in native pictures of kangaroos, 
except that in the latter there is usually only one limb delin- 
eated. The head is oval and two eyes are shown, but no other 
features. ‘This is the only figure of this description I have yet 
met, and is therefore unusually interesting. If it is not intended 
for a human figure it may have been drawn to represent some 
monster of the native artist’s imagination, connected with some 
tribal legend. 
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Figure 51.—A kangaroo 7 feet 10 inches from the nose to the 
end of the tail is here depicted. Only one fore leg and one hind 
leg are shown, the usual mode adopted by the natives in draw- 
ing figures of kangaroos. It is carved on the same rock as 
figure 1. 

Figures 32, 33.—Native drawings of boomerangs are generally 
shown about the natural size, but those under notice measure 
5 feet 1 inch and 4 feet 4 inches, respectively, in a straight line 
from end to end, which induces me to think that possibly they 
were intended to represent the moon. This is only thrown out 
as a suggestion. It is quite common to find drawings of men, 
animals, and other objects very much exaggerated in size. 
These carvings occur on the same rock as figure 7. 

Figure 34.—This circular carving, 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, 
is on the same rock as figure 1,and unless it is intended to rep- 
resent the moon, I cannot offer any other explanation. I have 
occasionally found such circular objects carved on rocks, and 
also in caves. See figure 1, plate 1, of this paper; also ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria,” volume vu, N. s., 
plate viii, figures 2 and 5. 

Figure 35.—The large representation of a kangaroo here given 
measures 11 feet 1 inch from the end of the tail to the tip of the 
nose, and both as to correctness of figure and in detail is a great 
advance on similar drawings of this animal. Lines or bands are 
shown on the nose, neck, hind leg, and tail. Both ears are de- 
lineated and the eye is not forgotten. The animal is in the 
attitude of running. This carving is on a large mass of Hawkes- 
bury sandstone, trending north and south, on top of the dividing 
range between Macdonald river and Webb creek, about where 
the boundary line between the parishes of Macdonald and 
Wonga, county of Hunter, crosses that range. 

Figure 36.—This rude representation of what appears to be 
intended for a sting ray is carved upon the same rock as figure 
1. The length of the body proper is 12 feet 9 inches, but, in- 
cluding the tail, the total length of the fish is 22 feet 1 inch, and 
its greatest breadth 9 feet 9inches. The weight of some of these 
fishes may be readily understood by quoting from Captain Cook, 
when he visited Botany bay, New South Wales, in 1770. “I 
observed several large sting rays and caught one weighing 336 
pounds after his entrails were taken out.” 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF NOMENCLATURE 
BY W J MCGEE 


I 


Many of our common family names, or surnames, such as Smith 
and Carpenter, Hunter and Weaver, stand for occupations ; others 
suggest personal characteristics, such as White and Brown for 
complexion, Small and Long for stature, Good and Meek for 
disposition ; still others suggest place or condition of residence, 
such as Seaman and Hillman, Warman and McGee (Mac Eagh, 
or Child of the Mist). Many other family names represent either 
surnames or prenames with diminutives added; and these de- 
rived names may either indicate paternity, like Smithson and 
McDonald, Johnson and Fitzgerald, or they may stand simply 
as undefined diminutives, such as Smithie, Wilcox, and Peter- 
kin; and the diminutives may be either prefixed as in O’Neil 
and Apthorp, or suffixed as in Clarkson and Wileox. Many of 
our family names are derived from other tongues in which sim- 
ilar meanings may be found ; and in yet other cases meanings 
are not at first apparent, yet are ascertainable if traced back- 
wards through successive generations to the days when language 
was less definite than now and when every man was a law unto 
himself in matters of orthography and pronunciation. Thus 
most family names are found to have meanings, but the mean- 
ing is seldom recognized, and would commonly convey a false 
impression if it were. 

In like manner certain prenames stand for character or con- 
dition, like Peter (rock) and Theophilus (god-beloved), though 
im most cases the signification is doubtful or completely lost ; 
but analogy with the later-developed surnames and inference. 
from the known meaning of certain prenames, either in the 
English or other languages, alike indicate that all such names 
originally carried associated meanings, and were indeed applied 
to express personal characteristics or other ideas connected with 
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the individuals, just as is the case among those savages who have 
risen, to the plane of applying names to persons and things. 

Similarly a part of our geographic names, like Blue ridge, 
Long island, Rocky mountains, and Lake Superior, express 
ideas associated with the features to which they are applied; yet 
many of the names of our rivers, lakes, and mountains are of 
aboriginal derivation, and while they conveyed poetic or prosaic 
meanings to the Red Men, are meaningless to us. So, too, in 
the older countries many names of places were originally com- 
mon nouns, as indicated by the modern meaning (e. g., Norfolk 
and Cambridge), by the retention of articles (e. g., Le Havre and 
La Haye—Havre and The Hague in English), or by more ob- 
secure relations brought to light through antiquarian research. 
Thus, inference from known cases and analogy with family 
nomenclature and with the proper names of primitive peoples 
all indicate that geographic designations originally conveyed 
associated meanings ; and this conclusion is in no way weakened 
by the fact that in most cases the original meanings are lost. 

Accordingly, examination of the proper names applied to 
persons and places in this and other countries during the last 
three or five centuries indicates (1) That proper names originally 
expressed ideas collateral to or associated with the person or 
place named; (2) That as time passed these collateral or asso- 
ciated meanings were lost ; and (3) That concurrently with the 
loss of the original by-meanings there has grown up a system of 
applying and using proper names as simple designations of, or 
labels for, the persons and things named. This differentiation 
in nomenclature has been effected within a few generations, and 
was evidently not only unforeseen but strongly opposed at every 
step by the tendency to apply names of associated meaning to 
new-born persons and newly discovered places—a tendency com- 
monly failing only when invading races accepted names current 
among the conquered peoples, which, being of strange tongues, 
carried no associated meaning. 

These conclusions concerning the evolution of place names 
are in harmony with the evolution of language as expounded 
by Whitney, Sayce, Powell, Mallery,and other scientific linguists. 
In the beginning certain ideas were doubtless conveyed by signs, 
as they are in some measure among the lower animals; and as 
ideas multiplied, the signs, whether movements, gestures, or 
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postures, increased in number until the sign once standing for 
a group of ideas was differentiated into a group of signs, each 
more or less definitely expressing its own idea. So, too, it is 
certain that in the primitive vocal language words were few, and 
while each represented perhaps a fairly definite central idea, ill- 
differentiated by-meanings also clung about it; and that as time 
passed, new words were invented or evolved to express the asso- 
ciated meanings, and thus the original words gradually became 
definite. In like manner the primitive written language was 
pictographic and represented animals, plants, and other objects 
to which associated meanings clung; but as the mind of man 
expanded the pictographs were replaced by symbols or ideo- 
graphs, which expressed ideas directly rather than by associa- 
tion; and still later the more or less fanciful ideographs were 
pruned and molded into purely arbitrary characters expressing 
ideas only by combination—the process throughout represent- 
ing change from a multiplicity of meanings toward simplicity. 
The general process of evolution in language, vocal and written, 
continues today, and nearly all of its stages are recorded in con- 
temporary history of different peoples as well as in classic writ- 
ings. Thus, there is a stage in the development of definite lan- 
guage in which more or less obscure by-meanings cling to words, 
and thisis the stage of mysticism or dialectics, or esoteric ideation, 
from which we are not yet completely emancipated ; and there 
is another stage in which by-meanings are expressed through 
modification of primary terms by inflection and by combination 
of elements, this being the stage of grammatie differentiation 
from which only the English language is at all emancipated. It 
is to be observed, however, that the tendency of the times is 
toward the elimination of complexities of both sorts and toward 
the abandonment of the more complex languages ; and this 
would appear to be a reason for the ascendency of the simple, 
tangible, and definite tongue and writing of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Possibly the Anglo-Saxon blood is more potent than that of 
other races; but it is to be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon 
language is the simplest, the most perfectly and simply sym-- 
bolie, that the world has ever seen, and that by means of it the 
Anglo-Saxon saves his vitality for conquest instead of wasting 
it under the Juggernaut of a cumbrous mechanism for convey- 
ing thought. Accordingly, on tracing the evolution of language, 
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it appears that signs, words, and symbols followed the course of 
late pursued by proper names ; at first the expressions covered 
a multitude of meanings, but the by-meanings have gradually 
fallen away until the principal linguistic elements have come to 
stand for simple dissociated ideas. 


II 


The evolution of nomenclature has now reached a stage in 
which it is not only possible but needful to discriminate two 
classes of proper names: The first or primitive class includes 
those having collateral or associated meanings, and may be called 
connotative or connotive ; the second class embraces simple desig- 
nations without collateral or associated meanings, and may be 
called denotative or denotive. 

Placing these classes in the order of their development, it is 
found that the connotive names are ancient, the denotive names 
modern. During earlier centuries nearly all place-names, as 
well as most surnames and many prenames of people, were con- 
notive, while today, and particularly in this country, most place- 
names and nearly all person-names are practically denotive ; for 
even when an etymologic or ethnologic or antiquarian meaning 
clings to a name this by-meaning conveys no impression to ordi- 
nary users of the term; Mr Miller is a man, tall or short, rich or 
poor, merchant prince or county pauper, as may happen, but 
neither the owner nor the driver of a mill; and Harpers Ferry 
is a village or town, large or small, refined or rude, but never a 
strumming musician ora ferry. The forefathers infused their 
own individuality and that of their neighbors into their proper 
names, and thus developed an anthropomorphic nomenclature ; 
but their busier descendants will have none of it. 

Yet, while in general connotive names have given place to 
denotive names, there is a noteworthy exception to this tendency 
of the times. In the cities of two centuries ago the street names 
were given in commemoration of men, trees, birds, streams and 
the like, and bore no relation to each other, while the houses 
were designated by their owners or by fanciful names; but in 
this century city houses have come to be designated by num- 
bers and, particularly in this country, the streets receive names 
or other designations designed to indicate their relation. So the 
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modern city nomenclature is connotive rather than denotive. It 
is to be observed, however, that this development of denotive 
nomenclature is not a reversal to the primitive condition, since 
the by-meanings are not accidental but designed, not random 
but systemic, and adapted to a definite end. In brief, the 
general tendency in the evolution of place-names is in the di- 
rection of denotive designations for independent units, and in 
the direction of connotive designations for interdependent parts. 

The extended and vigorous growth of systemic place-names 
and person-names during the last five centuries is a striking 
feature of our civilization and is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Its cause would appear to be simple. As energy takes 
the path of least resistance, so the mind seeks to encompass its 
end with the minimum expenditure of energy ; and thus it hap- 
pens that men refuse, albeit unconsciously, to employ a complex 
idea when a simple one will do, and eventually fall into the 
habit of not only expressing themselves, but even thinking, in 
the most economical ways. Now, the idea conveyed by a con- 
notive name is complex, while the idea conveyed by the deno- 
tive name is simple; the one is a more or less elaborate impres- 
sion, the other a single definite mark; the one a pictograph or 
hieroglyph, the other a simple arbitrary symbol. So, however 
strongly sentiment may cling to the complex connotive mean- 
ing, economy of energy leads gradually, through instinct rather 
than definite consciousness, to the simplification of the idea, 
until finally it is intuitively stored, used, and conveyed in its 
most economic form. Hence economy in thought and utterance 
would seem to be the key-note to the evolution of proper names. 
It is to be observed that the same cause will explain the growth 
of language in general from the associative to the dissociative 
forms; for it is economy (including much more than the “ lazi- 
ness ” of Sayce) that forms the key-note to linguistic evolution. 


Ill 


The function of science is three-fold: (1) to discover that. 
which is; (2) to ascertain that which was in terms of that which 
is now; and (3) to find courses of action in that which is and 
that which was, and thus to determine what is to be. Accord- 
ingly, the astronomer first observes the positions of the cosmic 
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bodies, next compares these positions with those observed by 
his forefathers and thus obtains a measure of cosmic movement, 
and then determines eclipses and conjunctions and oecultations 
for decades in the future, and all modern ships are guided by 
his predictions. In like manner the chemist first ascertains the 
properties of a substance in agiven form, next examines it under 
other forms and compares its different forms, and is then able to 
formulate laws of chemic action and predict changes going on 
with changed conditions to the extent that modern industries 
and household economy are based on his predictions. To a less 
degree the same order is pursued in the biotic sciences, though 
vital phenomena are more complex, so that prediction is less 
certain ; yet the breeding of stock represents observation, com- 
parison of stages, and prevision, so that domesticated animals 
and fowls represent in some measure the outcome of biotic 
prediction. The anthropologist has to deal not only with the 
animal body, but with the still more elusive and complex mind, 
so that his methods and results are still less exact than those of 
the biologist ; yet even the student of man and his institutions 
profits greatly by the scientific method so useful in the ancillary 
branches of knowledge. 

Now, when the scientific method is applied to personal and 
geographic names, it is first found that some names have asso- 
ciated meanings and others not ; next, on comparing the present 
with the past, it is found that the meanings associated with cer- 
tain names are constantly disappearing, and with further study 
that the by-meanings disappear through an instinctive tendency 
toward economy of thought and expression ; and accordingly it 
is easy to predict that denotive names must come to prevail over 
connotive names. The principles thus suggested must guide the 
application and use of personal and geographic names; they 
will not indeed be recognized by all individuals, many of whom 
will employ the primitive method of giving more or less com- 
plex connotive names; but in the end economy of thought and 
expression in the hundred or thousand will outweigh the whim 
of the one, and thus the work of the obstructionist will come to 
nought, however strongly it be guarded—the child loves to re- 
member that two apples and two apples are four apples, but the 
busy adult soon comes to remember only that 2+ 2=-4. The 
principles indeed will govern nomenclature, whether they are 
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recognized or not, in the future as in the past; they represent a 
law of nature which it were folly to oppose. 

On applying these principles to the subject of American geo- 
graphic nomenclature, a significant fact appears: Many of our 
rivers and mountains and some of our cities and towns bear 
aboriginal names. Now, while these names bore a meaning to 
the Red Man, and while in some cases the ethnologist or anti- 
quary is able to interpret them, they are meaningless to the vast 
majority of people. Thus they are typical denotive terms. 
Moreover, a characteristic of the American people is directness 
of method in thought and expression ; and in this way denotive 
nomenclature has been stimulated more than in other countries. 
For both of these reasons our American geographic nomenclature 
is largely denotive and to only a limited extent connotive; and 
since the denotive form is the higher in the evolution of proper 
names, it follows that our geographic nomenclature is superior 
to that of any other nation. And for this nomenclature we are 
indebted to the Red Men, whose homes we have despoiled and 
whose lands we have confiscated, and sentiment argues the rear- 
ing of a monument to a passing race by retaining the original 
names wherever possible. Be it remembered, too, that the re- 
tention of such names is but the extension of that denotive 
nomenclature which makes for further weal by simplifying 
thought—for it is not enough to say that Americans seek deno- 
tive nomenclature because of our national directness of method ; 
here as elsewhere in nature tendencies are cumulative, and 
mental directness is increased and progress gained by reason of 
the simpler nomenclature. 

Many local applications of the principles of nomenclature 
might be made, and some of these are worth stating. The best 
names for hills, valleys, rivers, and towns are denotive, since 
these features are not related, and since therefore the independ- 
ent designation is the most economical. But streets and ave- 
nues, squares and houses, are parts of a unit and stand in rela- 
tions to other parts which it is commonly economical to express. 
It is for this reason that while older cities gave unrelated desig- 
nations to streets and houses, modern cities apply connotive 
street names and connotive house numbers. This is particularly 
true in America, where national characteristics have so largely 
led to the conscious or unconscious development of economic 
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methods ; and it is especially noteworthy in the more modern 
cities. The simplest and thus the best application of the con- 
notive method in street designation is found in numbering 
streets ; another application is found in lettering them, and the 
perfection of street designation along two different but related 
lines is found in Washington, where the streets are numbered 
one way and lettered the other, and in Salt Lake City, where 
the streets are numbered both ways. Less desirable applica- 
tions of the connotive method are found in the designation of 
streets by names of related meaning, whose initials are arranged 
alphabetically, soas to indicate their position with respect to a 
starting point. An excellent example of this method is found 
in certain suburbs of Washington, where streets take the names 
of American cities—Albany, Boston, Cincinnati, ete. Similarly 
streets may be designated by the names of trees arranged alpha- 
hetically—Aspen, Beech, Chestnut, etc,—or by the names of 
rivers—Atchafalaya, Brandywine, Colorado, ete. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that use of names of cities, trees, or rivers 
in this way represents a return toward the primitive connotive 
nomenclature, which has been tried in the crucible of time and 
found bad; it is a reversal of normal development, a social 
atavism, and it is too much to hope that the arrangement will 
serve any other useful purpose than that of permitting repeti- 
tion of the alphabet without danger of confusion. Another ap- 
plication of the connotive method by means of the alphabet is 
found in the use of names of celebrities arranged alphabetically ; 
but this method is not only bootless, except for permitting the use 
of the alphabet in a distinctive way. but is perhaps objectionable 
in that it tends to degrade honored names without commemorat- 
ing individuals—for Washington market, Jefferson place, and 
Adams street are but labels, and not one in ten who use them 
is reminded thereby of the founders of the nation, and many 
there are who never know their meaning. Viewed in the light 
of the evolution of proper names, the system of numbering 
streets and houses is the best that can possibly be devised, and 
next in excellence is the system of lettering streets ; and any 
departure from these systems is a step backward. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


“The Karty Navaso AND APACHE.”—The deductions pre- 
sented by Mr F. W. Hodge in the present number of the “An- 
thropologist ” (The Early Navajo and Apache,” July, 1895) 
seem to be somewhat hastily derived, either from the authorities 
he cites or from other sources of information which he has not 
cited. 

Unfortunately I am so situated here that it will be impossible 
for me at this moment to quote from notes which have been left 
in Washington, but I may at least be permitted to express an 
opinion upon a subject with which in times past I endeavored 
to familiarize myself, reserving for a later date the duty of a 
more elaborate examination of Mr Hodge’s arguments. 

To make my remarks as succinct as possible, I take issue with 
Mr Hodge in his conclusion, that the Apache tribe is of com- 
paratively recent entrance into our southwest territory (7. @., 
Arizona and New Mexico), a conclusion based upon the fact 
that one or two of the earlier Spanish writers, whom he names, 
do not specifically allude to the Apaches or to having encoun- 
tered opposition from any hostile tribes during their progress 
northward. 

Mr Hodge is honest in his methods and fair in his application 
of the material at his disposition, and he also frankly quotes 
the contrary convictions of Surgeon Washington Matthews, who 
gives the Navajo myth estimate of a trifle more than seven 
hundred years as the period of Navajo-Apache occupancy of the 
region in question. 

To begin with the latter part of Mr Hodge’s proposition first. 
Negative evidence as to the existence of the Apaches at any 
particular time in any particular region infested by them is very 
unsatisfactory evidence. 

Simply because Castafieda de Najera does not allude to any 
such tribe in or about 1540-1541 does not prove anything. 
Castafeda’s narrative may be found in Hakluyt. He was 
attached to the expedition of Vasquez de Coronado, moving 
out in search of the cities of Cibola, an expedition of most im- 
posing dimensions. I forget the exact figures of its organization, 
but some idea of its strength may be inferred from Mr Hodge’s 
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own statement, that it was accompanied by no less than “5,000 
sheep and 150 cows of Spanish breed” (p. 237). 

No one possessing the slightest acquaintance with Apache 
tactics needs to be assured that Coronado’s force of mail-clad and 
escaupiled Castilians and aborigines was not likely to be molested 
by the wary savages scanning their every movement from the 
hilltops. 

Before arriving at conclusions in regard to the period of savage 
migrations, every possible source of information should be 
scrutinized and exhausted. 

In the case of the Apache-Navajo these sources would appear 
to be for us: 

1. The traditions of the natives themselves. 

a, of the Apache and Navajo. 

« 0, of contiguous tribes. 

2. Historical data, whether as narratives of early missionaries, 
reports of military and exploring expeditions, municipal records, 
where such exist, church records, or history, properly so called. 
In the matter of history, the first is not always the best. In 
many cases writers of a later epoch are able, from force of cir- 
cumstances, to present conclusions much more just than the 
assumptions, often arbitrary and fantastic, of the earlier com- 
mentators. A case in point is that of the Zufiis of New Mexico. 
A government publication can be named, dated about 1857, in 
which it is solemnly stated that Zufi must once have been in- 
habited by pigmies because the doors are generally so low. 

The traditions of the tribes adjacent to the Apaches are singu- 
larly harmonious in regard to the long-standing and consistent 
hostility displayed by that people toward all whom they met 
in their progress southward and southeastward. 

No aboriginal tribe on the American continent—not even the 
Iroquois or Araucanian—knew so well how to apply the old 
Roman maxim of “ Divide and rule.” In moving down among 
the sedentary Indians, the Apache took good care to be always 
at peace with some while making forays upon others. Thus 
they kept on good terms and even intermarried with the Pueblos 
of Picuris, New Mexico, and came, in a friendly way, to trade in 
the first days of its foundation in front of the church of Our 
Lady of the Angelo of Porciuncula, whose ruins are still to be 
seen amid those of the pueblo of Pecos, fully described by Ban- 
delier. 
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In passing, it may be noted that this fact was related by a 
Benavides, apparently the same quoted by Mr Hodge. 

And, strange to add, he says that they came with dog sledges, 
which would show that they were plains Apaches, and had 
been long enough on the plains to have become accustomed to 
the dog, which their brethren and the other tribes to the ex- 
treme west (Pimas, Opatas, Chimahuevis, Yumas, Cocopahs, 
etc.) never employed as a beast of burden. 

They maintained relations of intermittent friendliness with 
the people of Tucson, close to which town as many as 3,000 of 
them are said to have been congregated at one time; and yet, 
about the very same period, they made an attempt to burn 
down the church of the Pimas at San Xavier del Bac, nine miles 
up the river Santa Cruz. 

A number of writers, among whom, I think, was Humboldt, 
have commented upon this phase of their nature. They would 
go so far as to plunder the settlements in Sonora and take the 
proceeds to the Rio Grande to sell to the Mexicans living along 
that stream. At various times peace has been made and kept 
precariously with Janos, Fronteras, Santa Cruz, Baviske, Basa- 
raca, and other insignificant towns, and even at the date of the 
killing of the gallant Captain Emmet Crawford, Third Cavalry, 
United States Army, in 1886, the Opata mountain hamlets of 
Nacori and Bacodeguachi were exempt from persecution because 
the Apaches wished to keep open some source of information as 
to what the Mexican troops were doing. 

Apache-Navajo tradition, and Pueblo tradition as well, are 
concurrent in giving the Navajo country as the place of refuge 
sought by many of the Rio Grande Pueblos at the period of the 
great revolt, or, perhaps it might be better to say, at the period 
of the suppression of that revolt (1692-1694). 

An archeologist might find in one valley the ruins of a village 
destroyed by the Apaches several centuries ago and not ten miles 
away come upon the traces of another which had managed to 
maintain some kind of relations with them until within a gen- 
eration or two. 

Thus Fronteras and Santa Cruz, already mentioned, were sev- 
eral times abandoned on account of Apache inroads, and then 
reestablished. 

In 1866 I was taken by a party of Apaches to the ruins of a 
pueblo on the southern flank of the Sierra Acha, Arizona. ‘“ This 
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town was destroyed by a party of our people led by my grand- 
father, who was then a very young man. He destroyed this 
town in the night, carrying off the women and children. Our 
people used to keep at peace with those living over there” (on 
the foothills of the Sierra Matitzal and along the Rio Tonto). 
My informant was the chief known to the Americans as “ John 
Daisy ”—i. e., Pi-cha-indézi = Him, or His, Ear, Long—that is 
to say, “ The Mule.” 

The eighteenth century was more than half advanced before 
the Apache drove the Sobaipuri branch of the Pima tribe out 
of Aravaypa cafion. 

A scholar who made very painstaking and learned investiga- 
tions into the former relations existing between Apache and 
Papago (Christian Pima) was the Right Reverend John B. 
Salpointe, who, when I first met him (1870), was the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Arizona. 

So much for Indian tradition, of which more could be given 
were it not from fear of occupying too much space. 

The measure of value to be assigned to Indian tradition is a 
vexed question, which each student must decide according to 
his own experience. I am willing to accept it in all cases as 
true, having due regard for the constant coefficient of ignorance 
attaching to every story related by people who have inadeqate 
means of recording time or whose knowledge of the arts and 
sciences is meager; but it would be harsh and unjust to reject it 
wltogether. 

The Roman soldiers returning from the early Punic wars re- 
ported that the enemy had advanced upon them with beasts of 
burden which had snakes for hands (anguimani). We would 
«ull such animals elephants. 

An Indian, who had made a hurried trip with a white friend 
from New Mexico, saw in the river below Saint Louis an animal 
with eyes of flame, vomiting steam from its nostrils and groan- 
ing more loudly than a wounded buffalo. He was telling about 
a steamboat. In 1881, at the ruins of “ Tolla-hogandi,” Arizona, 
a Moqui told Mr Thomas Keam and myself that here had been 
a town of the Moquis, destroyed by the other Moquis because it 
was full of * singing men” and would not live like its neighbors. 

IT ventured the surmise (in* snake Dance of the Moquis that 
the “singing men” were Roman Catholic friars chanting vespers, 
and that “ Tolla-hogandi” must be the old Christian Pueblo of 
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“Aguatubi,” a surmise which Dr J. Walter Fewkes at a later 


date demonstrated to be beyond a doubt correct. 
The Spanish history of North America may be said to begin 
with the expedition of Vasquez de Coronado from Culiacan 


‘northeast to the Arkansas or the Platte, as the scholar may elect. 


Of this expedition we have accounts by Coronado himself, by 
Jaramillo, and by Castafieda de Najera, and we also have the 
relations of Cabeza de Vaca and of Father Marco de Niza. Pre- 
vious to this—that is, from the year that Cortés obtained control 
of Tenochtitlan until 1540—the reports of Cortés and the early 
missionaries describe facts in the present capital of Mexico with 
more particularity than those of any other point. 

This was not all that the Spaniards were doing, but it was the 
principal part. Juan de Zumanaga, the first archbishop of 
Mexico, brought over the German Crombauer, with his printing 
press and set him to work at printing catechisms and “Artes ” 
of the Aztec language, and a private citizen (name unknown) 
established, in 1543, for the education of Tarascan youth, a col- 
lege which by 1583 had been raised to the dignity of a university, 
whose grand ruins are still to be seen on the island of Tzintzon- 
tzin, in Michoacan; but from the moment that Spanish writers 
began to direct their attention to the north, then we hear the cry 
of the Chichimecs! No words are too strong to delineate the 
diabolical character of the Chichimecs. They were wanderers 
from the north, going almost naked, and lurking in the suburbs 
of the largest towns and cities, at one time throwing Zacatecas 
itself into a panic. 

Dr Gustav Bruhl, who devoted much thoughtful attention to 
the matter, translates “ Chichimec ” as “ Mescal-eater.” 

Now the meseal, or American aloe, is and has been emphat- 
ically the food of the Apache. Furthermore, Torquemada (“ Mo- 
narquia Indiana,” Madrid, 1709, lib. v, cap. 40) says that the 
Apaches were the Chichimecs, although, for the sake of avoiding 
discussion, I am willing to include under the same head the 
Tarahumaris, the Comanches, and any other fierce tribes to the 
north. 

But the word Apache itself, so far as now known, does not 
appear in any Spanish writing until we approach 1580-’81, 
when Antonio Espejo led an expedition from the mines of San 
Bartalomé to rescue two Franciscan friars who had penetrated 
up the Rio Grande certainly as far as the pueblo of Puay, not 
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far from which that of Sandia now stands. Torquemada relates 
that these two friars, Francisco Lopez and Agostin Rodriguez, 
were killed by the Chichimecs, who neither knew nor respected 
God, being like another Pharaoh. (Mon. Indiana, lib. xxt, cap. 
14, p. 627.) 

From this writer we get the name of the “Faraones” (Pha- 
raohs) Apaches, a designation so long a blind to investigators. 

Possibly from the Spaniards, too, has been derived our game 
of faro, which has been as great a scourge to us as the red-skinned 
Faro’s or Faraones were to the Rio Grande. 

Mr Hodge tells us that “the first Spanish known reference to 
the Apache tribe was made by Juan de Ofiate. This was in 
1598” (quoting from Ofiate, ‘‘Obediencia y vassalaje de San 
Juan Bantisha,” 1598, in Doc. Ined. de Indias, xv1, p. 114, where 
the word occurs as plain as day). Under the name “Apichi ” 
they will be found spoken of in the accounts of Espejo’s expedi- 
tion, 1581-’83. 

In most of the Spanish or Mexican references to this tribe 
they are arbitrarily designated as “ Coyoteros,” “ Mescaleros,” 
*Jicarillas,” “ Mogollons,” etc., terms which are unknown to the 
Apaches and which are as illogical and misleading as Bancroft’s 
classification under the one general head of ‘“‘ New Mexicans.” 

Escudero in (“ Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua,” 
Mex’., 1834, p. 212) gives a list of nine “ parcialidades ” which 
correspond both to clans and to local groups (see my “ Gentile 
Organization of the Apaches,” p. 125, in J. of Am. Folk-Lore). 
The sixth of these, which he writes “Sejenne or Mescaleros,” is, 
oddly enough, without doubt, Doctor Matthews’ “ Tse{jinkini, 
the House-of-the-dark-cliffs people. These are the descendants 
of the first two human pairs, who had their origin in the San 
Juan mountains, the first pair having been created by the gods 
from two ears of corn brought from the cliff houses in Tse‘gihi, 
a cafion somewhere in the country north of the Rio San Juan.” 

But Escudero’s “ Sejenne ” (pronounce the Mexican j like hk) 
is the Apache “ Tz¢kinne,” or people who live in the Aravaypa 
cafion, or in the houses of stones there to be found. Tze = a rock, 
kin = house. This would imply an admission in Apache or 
Navajo myth that “the first two human pairs” were a rock- 
house people or cliff-dwellers, and that the Apache himself was 
an intrusive element. 

No fault can be found with Mr Hodge’s view that the Apache- 
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Navajo movement to the southward gained in momentum with 
the conquest of the Rio Grande Pueblos and their subsequent 
revolt from the Spanish yoke, but still more did it derive strength 
from the weakness of Spanish vice-regal rule and the anarchy 
and turbulence immediately following the separation of Mexico 
from the mother country. Torquemada laments that the King 
of Spain has been for years compelled to maintain over four 
thousand dragoons to watch this tribe alone. (This has been 
fully explained in “On the Border with Crook.”) 

Mr Hodge is also correct when he describes the Apaches as a 
composite people. but all tribes and all nations, civilized or 
savage, are that. 

The Apaches have solid bands, as among the Tontos, who not 
merely admit their foreign blood, but speak two languages—the 
Apache proper and the Mojave, closely related to the Hualpai, 
and claiming kinship with Pima and Cocopah. A Tonto chief, 
“Patchin,” had a second name in the Mojave language, “ Pula- 
Sara-trapa,” or “ the White-spotted Forehead ” (Gentile Organ- 
ization of the Apaches of Arizona, p. 115). Other members of 
the same band could be mentioned in the same manner, were it 
necessary. 

The very name Tonto is a free translation of the Apache word 

sifetinne, spelled “Vinietinnenne ” by Escudero, meaning stupid 
head or fool, and given by the other Apaches because they spoke 
so barbarously. 

“Eskiminzin,” one of the head chiefs of the Apaches, is of 
part Mexican blood. The tribe is full of Mexicans, with ocea- 
sional Pima, Opata, and Tarahumari captives, not a few of whom 
have risen to power and influence among their captors. 

But as the Roman—born in Spain, in Mantua, Capua, or 
Lutelia—no matter what might be the nationality of one parent, 
always claimed to be a Roman, so the Apache is the dominant 
blood at all times among this savage people, and Apache each 
and every one claims to be and is. 

In the literature of this subject there isa very important and 
interesting report by Don Hugo O’Conor, an inspector-general - 
of the Spanish army ; another by a certain Colonel Castro, who 
lived among the Apaches for seven years, was acquainted with 
their dialects, and had an intelligent appreciation of their pecu- 
liarities, both in peace and war; there is a shrewd letter con- 
cerning Moquis and Apaches by Father Eusebio Kino, and some 
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information of value in Father Alegre’s History of the Com- 
pany of Jesus in Mexico, itself based upon the work of his pre- 
decessors in the missionary field, but not always exact in the 
matter of dates. Joun G. Bourke, 
Captain Third Cavalry, U.S. Army. 


Repiy or Mr Hopar.—lIt is for some reasons to be regretted 
that Captain Bourke has taken occasion to criticise certain pas- 
sages of “The Early Navajo and Apache” before consulting the 
notes to which he alludes, for over-reliance on his memory has 
led him to err in a number of statements. 

A careful perusal of my paper will show that the mere fact 
that Castafieda (whose narrative does not appear in Hakluyt, as 
Captain Bourke supposes, but in Ternaux-Compans) fails to 
mention any tribe that can be identified with the Apache, not- 
withstanding his detailed description of every noteworthy occur- 
rence, is only a small part of the evidence presented in support 
of my argument that southern Arizona and northern Sonora 
were not occupied by the Apache in the sixteenth century. It 
will also show that even in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the sedentary peoples of New Mexico and Arizona were 
not molested by the Apache or Navajo ; therefore the “ tactics ” 
of the Apache of early times were quite different from those 
with which Captain Bourke has had such a wide and thrilling 
experience. Even had the Apache taken to the heights on the 
approach of the Spaniards, the latter could not have failed to 
observe signs of habitation in the despoblado between the Gila 
and Zuni, had there been any. 

Captain Bourke presents no evidence, so far as I ean see, of the 
early occupancy by the Apache of the White Mountain region 
in Arizona. The fact that “the traditions of the tribes adjacent 
to the Apaches are singularly harmonious in regard to the long- 
standing and consistent hostility displayed by that people” is 
of little moment. “ Long-standing ” hostility to the Indian 
may mean a period not exceeding a century or so, for in many 
instances the Indian’s conception of chronometry beyond a very 
brief period is quite vague. For example, the Tiwa of Isleta re- 
late a tale of “The Man Who Wouldn’t Keep Sunday,” the home 
of this impious individual having been a prehistoric pueblo; and 
another regarding the destruction of Pecos, which bears every 
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indication of antiquity, yet it is known that Pecos has been 
abandoned only about half a century. It should also be re- 
membered that the association of the Apache with Pecos and 
Picuris, to which Captain Bourke refers, occurred nearly a hun- 
dred years after the coming of Coronado, and it would have 
been strange had they neglected to follow other nomads (the 
Querecho or Tonkawa, for example, who traded with the Pueblos) 
in the use of the dog as a beast of burden, for the plains tribes 
had that animal under domestication before the Spaniards came. 

Captain Bourke is mistaken also in his supposition that the 
first actual Spanish reference to the Apache was made prior to 
1598. The two Franciscan friars mentioned, accompanied by 
Chamuscado, went, in 1580, as missionaries to Puaray (Coro- 
nado’s town of Tiguex), where Bernalillo now stands, but were 
killed by the inhabitants of that village in the same year. 
Kighteen years later Ofiate there discovered on the walls of a 
room a partially effaced painting representing the killing ; hence 
the “ Chichimecs ”—a term applied in Mexico to any wild In- 
dians—to whom Torquemada attributed the killing, were in this 
case not Apache, but only “ peaceful” Pueblos. The name 
Faraones, as applied to a division of the Apache, was not em- 
ployed until the eighteenth century, while the name “Apichi ” 
(really “Apiches ”), mentioned by Captain Bourke, occurs not in 
Espejo’s narrative, as he supposes, but in Ofiate’s letter of March 
2, 1599, published in the Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de 
Indias, xvi, p. 308. 

The bare fact that the Apache and Navajo are composite 
peoples is unimportant, save in so far as it is possible to trace 
the mixture in their kinship to a very early date, and another 
perusal of my paper will, I think, remove any impression that | 
have been endeavoring to establish what is already well known 
to every one. The writings of O’Oonor, Castro, Kino, and Alegre 
are all comparatively recent; hence shed no light on the carly 
Navajo and Apache, to whom alone my little paper is devoted. 

If on future examination of his notes Captain Bourke suc- 
ceeds in gaining further information regarding the ancient hab- 
itat and condition of the Apache, I shall be very glad, but in 
view of the numerous errors into which my critic’s memory has 
led him, I see no reason whatever for changing any of my pre- 
viously published conclusions. F. W. Hopee, 
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ALEXANDRA V. PoraNnine, who died in China in 1893, was a 
most indefatigable traveler, having accompanied her husband, 
Grigorii Potanine, in his journeys through Siberia, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and China for nearly twenty vears. She was an active 
and efficient assistant of her husband in his work of exploration, 
particularly in meteorological observations, in keeping the jour- 
nal, and in having charge of the collections, for which latter 
work the Imperial Russian Geographical Society awarded her 
a gold medal. She also has done much independent work in 
studying and describing the life of the peoples among whom she 
lived, and her writings, published from time to time in Russian 
periodicals, form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the life of the Orient. She died a victim of her zeal for the work 
of exploration. Having been taken sick with fever, she insisted 
on continuing the newly planned route and died on the way 
before reaching Pekin. Her remains were interred at Kiahta, 
on the Russian frontier. 

The Russian Geographical Society has honored her memory 
by publishing, in a separate volume, a collection of her works, 
with the addition of a biographical sketch and a portrait of the 
author. 

Mme. Potanine’s writings consist principally of ethnological 
sketches of the native inhabitants of northeastern Siberia and 
central Asia, and her descriptions of the customs, religion, and 
mode of life of these peoples are remarkable in their clearness 
and impartiality. Her powers of observation were very keen, 
her sympathies broad, and her mind cultivated and well in- 
formed. Her style is extremely simple and popular. Some of 
these essays were written expressly for publications intended for 
the instruction of young people in Russia, as, for instance, the 
story of “ Dorgie, the Booriat Boy,” and the article “ Mongolia 
and the Mongols.” 

Her description of Tibet and the government of the Dalai- 
Lama is valuable and interesting in its details. The study of the 
religion of Tibet is most exhaustive. She had personally visited 
two large Tibetan monasteries, and spent a whole winter in that 
of Gumbum, in northern Tibet. JULIE MINDELEFF. 

A section of anthropology has been organized in connection 
with the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Dr 
Harrison Allen is chairman. 
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THe ALLENTIAC LANGUAGE OF ARGENTINA.—Mr J. F. Medina, 
the well-known Chilian archeologist, has discovered and repub- 
lished the only copy known to exist of the Jesuit Father Luis 
de Valdivia’s “ Doctrina Arte Voc,” ete., of the Allentiac lan- 
euage, now extinct, but formerly spoken by the Guarpe Indians 
of Cuyu. The famous missionary published his book in Lima 
in 1607, and it is a most precious little volume in every sense. 

The Guarpes seem to have been cave-dwellers. Their word 
for “ water” is caha, a possible representative of the well known 
root word co’, So general in South America. The personal pro- 
nouns are: cu, 1; ca, thou; ep, he, she, it; cucha, we; cacha, 
you; epcha, they. cu, I, makes cuch, my, and in this state is 
used as the possessive prefix; e. g., cuch pia, my father, and so 
on of the rest; ep goes into epech for phonetic reasons. 

The verbs require an auxiliary, and, with its personal ending, 
it forms the flectional suflix ; e. g., quilletc, love (as verb); stem, 
quillete-a ; quillete a-nen, I love. The other personal suffixes are : 
(2) -npen; (3) -na; (pl. 1) -enen; (2) -mnecpen ; (3) -mna. The 
adjective precedes the substantive. 

Interrogative and negative conjugations differ slightly in their 
affixes from the others, and the same thing happens when the 
accusative of the personal pronomn is affixed. The principal of 
these are: Que, queunmile, me; xque, quex, xqueunmile, us; ca, 
caye, thee; xca, cax, xcaunmi, ye; pu, him; pux, xpu, them, 

The auxiliary or substantive verbs are several, and their roots 
are he, a or ha, ca, ma, lta. 

Lpu is the prefix of past time. 

The vocabulary is like nothing else we know in this country ; 
but we are following traces of the grammatical particles. The 
pronouns seem very like something in the Chaco-Guaycurw 
group, and the postposition Ta is too general to be passed over 
as a chance analogy. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Medina has printed only 200 
copies of his beautiful edition. He is to be heard of at Seville. 

The undersigned has almost ready for the press an essay on 
this most interesting language, with a translation of the cate- 
chism, ete., and an-inversion of the vocabulary into Allentiac- 
Spanish. 

SamMueL A. LAFONE QUEVEDO. 
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Worms (Réné). La sociologie et 
le droit. [Reprint from: Rey. in- 
ternat. de sociol. iii. ] 
Beaugency, Paris, 1895, Laffray, 
Giard et Briére, 22 p. 


Allbutt (S. C.) Nervous diseases 
and modern life. Contemp. Rev., 
Lond., 1895, 210-231.—Allen (J. H.) 
The alleged sympathy of religions. 
New World, Bost., 1895, iv, 310-821. 
—Andree (R. ) Die Sildgriinze des 
siichsischen Hauses im Braun- 
schweigischen. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 
Berl., 1895, xxvii, 25-36, 1 
Angiolella(G.) Sullostatoattuale 
del’antropologia criminale a propo- 
sito di un recente lavoro del Kirn. 
Riv. sper. di freniat., Reggio-Emilia, 
1895, xxi, 173-182.—Antonini (G.) 
Due gozzuti cretinosi  criminali. 
Arch. di psichiat., ete., Torino, 1895, 
xvi, 554-559.—Ardu Onnis (EK.) 
Di un indice barocubico como carat- 
tere sessuale. Atti. d. Soc. rom. di 


antrop., Roma, 1894, i, 273-291. 
—Baer (A.) Tatouage des crimi- 


nels. [Transl.] Arch. d’anthrop. 
pope e , Lyon & Par., 1895, x, 153-174, 

pl. —Bailey (L. H.) The plant 
inhiv idual in the light of evolution ; 
the philosophy of bud variation, 
and its — — Weissmann- 
ism. Science, N «& Lancaster, 
Pa., 1895, n. s. —Balfour 
(H.) On the bow as a musical in- 
strument. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. 
Se., Lond., 1894, 778.—Barfurth 
(D.) Ein Zeugnis fiir eine Geburt 
von Siebenlingen beim Menschen. 
Anat. Anz., Jena., 1894, x, 330- 
332. — Baring-Gould Eng- 
lish folk song. Proc. Roy. Inst. 
Gr. Brit. 1894, Lond., 1895, xiv, 
286-288.—Barr (M. W.) Consan- 
guinity of parents in relation to 
idiocy. Phila. Polyclin., 1895, iv, 
124.—Bartels(M.) Ein Menschen- 
schwanz. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1894, 
(453-455). Siebenlinge. Jhid , 
(452).—Barthélemy (P.) Ste. Marie 
de Madagascar et ses matelots mal- 
gaches. Arch. de méd. nav., Par., 
1895, xiii, 110-119.—Batuyeff (N.- 
A.) [General morphological pecu- 
liarities of the crown of human 
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teeth as compared with those of 


other mammalia and lower verte- 


brata; dependence of these pecu- 
liarities upon the physiological des- 
tination of the teeth and their an- 
thropological significance.] Trudi 
antrop. Obsh. p. Imp. Voyenno- 
Med. Akad. 1893, 8.-Peterb., 1894, 
i, 26-101.—de Baye (/e Baron). Note 
sur lage de la pierre en Ukraine. 
Anthropologie, Par., 1895, vi, 1-17. 
—Beddoe (J.) On complexional 
differences between natives of Lre- 
land, with indigenous and exotic 
surnames respectively. Rep. Brit. 
Ass. Adv. Se., Lond., 1894, 775.— 
Beick (W.) Das Reich der Man- 
nier. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., 1894,(479-488).--Bergen 
(Fanny D.) Burial and holiday 
customs and beliefs of the Irish 
cory. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N, Y., 1895,-xxviii, 19-25. 
Survivals of sun- -worship. Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1895, xIvii, 249-256. 
—Berghaus. Grisse und Stirke 
des modernen Menschen. Gesund- 
heit, Frankf. a. M., 1895, xx, 148.— 
Boas (F.) On Dr. William Town- 
send Porter’s investigation of the 
growth of the school children of St. 
Louis. Science, N. «& Lancaster, 
Pa., 1895, n. s., i, 225-230. — 
The growth of first-born children. 
Thid., 402 -404. Human fac- 
ulty as determined by race. — Proe. 
Am. Ass. Ady. Se., Salem, 1895, xlili, 
301-327. The Indian tribes 
of the Lower Fraser River. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Ady. Se., Lond., 1894, 
454-463, 1 tab.—Bodio (L.) Essai 
de statistique anthropomeétrique du 
Dr. Rodolphe Livi, capitaine méde- 
cin. [Rev.] Arch. ital. de biol., 
Turin, 1895, xxiii, 159-164.— Bolton 
©.) The game of goose. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1895, viii, 145-150. — Brabrook 
(E. W.) etal. Ethnographical sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom. Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Ady. Se., Lond., 1894, 
419-429.—Brinton On cer- 
tain morphologic traits of American 
languages. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. 
Se. 1894, Salem, 1895, xliii, 330. 
The significance of varia- 
tions in the human skeleton. 
Science, N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 
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1895, n. s., 1, 253. Variations 
in the human skeleton and. their 
[Abstr.] Proc. Am. Ass. 
Salem, 1895, xliii, 329.— 
Comparative 
heights and weights of prisoners in 
Bengal jails. Indian M. Gaz., Cal- 
cutta, 1895, xxx, 144, 1 ch.—Biich- 
ner(L.) Tertiary man. Med. Mag., 
Lond., 1895, iv, 551-566.—Bulleid 
(A.) The lake village at Glaston- 
bury. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sc., 
Lond., 1894, 431-434.—Bundey (\. 
H.) The punishment of criminals. 
Rep. Australas. Ass. Adv. Se., 1893, 
Sydney, 1894, v, 539-556. — Busteed 
(J. B.) The Korean doctor and his 
methods. Korean Reposit., Seoul, 
1895, ii, No. 5.—Campbell (J. A.) 
Note on ‘heavy brains.’’ Lancet, 
Lond., 1895, i, 1511.--Capus (G.) 
Tatouage en Bosnie-Hercégovine. 
Bull. Soe. d’ ‘anthrop. de Par., 1894, 
4. 8., Vv, 625-6383. — Carrara (M.) 
Sullo sviluppo del terzo dente mo- 
lare neicriminali. Arch. di psichiat., 

ete., Torino, 1895, xvi, 15-28.— 
Cermak (K.; Ueber die Fundstelle 
der geschweiften Becher in Caslau 
(B6bhmen) und das Alter der dor- 
tigen jiingeren Lésschichten. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1894, 466-470. — Chalke (I. 
L.) A curious case of human sacri- 
fice, its medico-legal bearings as to 
identification and mummification. 

Indian M. Rec., Calcutta, 1895, viii, 
47 49.—Chamberlain (A. F.)  In- 
corporation in the Kootenay lan- 
guage. Proc. Am. Ass. Ady. Se. 
184, Salem, 1895, xliii, 346 348 — 
Clodd (K.) Presidential address. 
[Folk-lore.]  Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1805, vi, 54-81.—da Costa Dorea 
(J. R.) A idade eo sexo em materia 
criminal. Gaz. med. da Bahia, 
4..s., iv, 385; 433.—Cun- 
ningham (1). J.) Dr. Dubois’ so- 
called missing link. [Abstr.] Na- 
ture, Lond., 1894-5, li, 428.—Da- 
guillon. Contribution 4 Vétude du 
tatouage chez les aliénés. Arch. 
WVanthrop. crim., Lyon & Par., 1895, 
x, 175-199, 6 pl.—De Blasio (A.) 
Ulteriori ricerche intorno ta- 
tuageio dei camorristi napoletani. 
Arch. di psichiat., ete., Torino, 1894, 
xv, 510-529.—Dedichen (H.) De- 
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generations-antropologiens betyd- 
ning for den praktiserende lege. 
Tidskr. f. d. norske Leegefor., 
Christiania & Kjobenh., 1893, xiii, 
313-328.—Deniker. Trois micro- 
céphales vivants. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 587- 
592.—Dickson (Emily W.) The 
need for women as poor law guard- 
ians. Dublin J. M. Se., 1895, xcix, 
309-314.—Dieseldorff (EK. P.) Ein 
Thongefiiss mit Darstellung einer 
vampyrkoépfigen Gottheit. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1894, (576).Diguet (L.) Note 
sur la pictographie de la Basse-Cali- 
fornie. Anthropologie, Par., 1895, 
vi, 160-175.—Dorsey (G. A.) Crania 
from the Necropolis of Ancon, Peru. 
Proc. Am. Ass. Ady.Se 1894, Salem, 
1895, xliii, 358-361.—Dorsey (J. 
O.) Kwapa folk-lore. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y,, 1895, 
viii, 130.—Duckworth (W. L. H.) 
Notes on skulls from Queensland 
and South Australia. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 
213-218.—Blla (S.) The origin of 
the Polynesian races. Rep. Aus- 
tralas. Ass. Adv. Se. 1893, Sydney, 
1894, v, 133-143.—Ernst, A.) Drei 
Nephrit-Beile aus Venezuela. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1895, (836-38) —Ether- 
idge (R.), jr. <A highly ornate 
“sword ”’ from the Coburg Penin- 
sula, North Australia. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 427-430, 
1 pl.—Evans (A.J.) The Rollright 
stones and their folk-lore. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1895, vi, 6-53, 4 pl. 
—Falkenhorst (C.)  Riitselhafte 
Veriinderungen des menschlichen 
Haares. Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1895, 
114.—Féré (C.) Les gestes méta- 
phoriques chez lesanimaux. Coinpt. 
rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1895, 10. s., 
ii, 270.—Féré et Busquet. Sur 
Vaction @un poison 
des fléches du Soudan frangais. 
Tbid., 232-235.—Ferrero (G.) La 
crainte de la mort. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1895, 4. s., iii, 3861-367.— 
Fewkes (J. W.) A comparison of 
Sia and Tusayan snake ceremonials. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1895, viii, 
118-14]. The destruction 
of the Tusayan monsters. 
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Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y. 
1895, viii, 132-137.—Fillmore (J 
C.) What do Indians mean to 
do when they sing, and how far 
do they succeed? Jbid., 138-142. 
—-Fison (L.) The classificatory 
system of relationship. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 
360-371.—Flau. L’influence des 
odeurs sur la voix. Gaz. de gynéc., 
Par., 1895, x, 113-118.—Pletcher 
(M. H.) What a dentist saw in 
examining five hundred crania. 
Dental Rev., Chicago, 1895, ix, 355- 
363.—Fornasari di Verce (E.) Il 
matrimonio e le generazioni future. 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1895, 
xvi, 57-69.—Fritsch (G.) Verun- 
staltung der Genital-Organe im Ori- 
ent. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1894, (455-458 ).— 
Garson (J. G.) Anthropometric 
laboratory. Rep. Brit. Ass. Ady. 
Se., Lond., 1894, 444-453. 
Early British races. Notices Proc. 
Roy. Inst. Gr. Brit., Lond., 1894-5, 
xiv, 248-258.—Giglioli (EK. H.) Di 
alcuni strumenti di pietra e di osso 
tuttora adoperati in Italia nella 
lavorazione delle pelli e del cuoio, 
Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 1894, 
xxiv, 245-250. — Gowland (\W.) 
Notes on the dolmens and other 
antiquities of Korea. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 316-330, 
1 pl.—Graves (A. P.) Old Irish 
song. Proc. Roy. Inst. Gr. Brit. 
1894, Lond., 1895, xiv, 169-177.— 
Greenlees (T. D.) Insanity among 
the natives of South Africa. J. 
Ment. Se., Lond., 1895, xli, 71-78.— 
Greenley (T. B.) How long under 
certain conditions could the average 
longevity of man be maintained ? 
Tr. Kentucky M. Soc., Louisville, 
1894, n. s., iii, 30-39.—Gregor (W.) 
Notes on Beltane cakes. Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1895, vi, 2-5.— Haliburton 
(R. G.) Survival of dwarf races in 
the New World. [Abstr.] Proe. Am. 
Ass. Adv. Se., Salem, 1895, xliii, 
337-344.—Hammond (G. M.) On 
the proper method of ascertaining 
the chest expansion by measure- 
ment. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1895, xlvii, 
380.—Harley (L. R.) Race mixture 
and national character. Pop. Sc 
Month., N. Y., 1895, xvii, 86 92 - 
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Helm (Q.) Chemische Untersuch- 
ung westpreussischer vorgeschicht- 
licher” Bronzen und Kupferlegi- 
rungen, insbesondere des Antimon- 
gehaltes derselben.  Ztschr.  f. 
Ethnol., Berl., 1895, xxvii, 1; 37.— 
Henry (W. 0.) Relations of dis- 
ease, crime and vice.. J. Am. M. 
Ass., Chicago, 1895, xxiv, 302-305. 
—Hervé (G.)_ Les brachycéphales 
néolithiques. Rey. mens. de l Ecole 
(anthrop. de Par., 1894, iv, 393; 
1895, v, 18. Les populations 
lacustres. Ibid., 1895, v, 187-154.— 
Hewitt (J. N. B.) The Iroquoian 
concept of the soul. J. Am. Folk- 
Lore, Bost. & N.Y., 1895, viii, 107- 
116—Hodge(F.W.) The first discov- 
ered city of Cibela. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1895, viii, 142-152.—Hove- 
lacque (A.) et G. Hervé. Notes 
sur Pethnologie du Morvan. Rey. 
mens. de l’Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 
1895, v, 117-122. Hutchinson (,J.) 
Two cases of dwarfdom with ar- 
rested development of skin and 
appendages. Arch. Surg., Lond., 
1895, vi, 140-143.—Jackson (F. G.) 
and A. Montefiore. Notes on the 
Samoyads of the Great Tundra. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 
338-410, 3 pl.—Joest. Der Haar- 
mensch Ram-a-Samy. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl, 
1894, (483-435). — Johnston (C.) 
Race et caste dans Inde. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1895, vi, 176-181.— 
Jones (G. H.) The relations be- 
tween body and mind as expressed 
in early languages, customs and 
myths. Rep. Brit. Ass. Ady. Sc., 
Lond., 1894, 779.—Joshi (P. B.) 
On the rite of human sacrifice in 
ancient, medizval and modern 
India and other countries. J. An- 
throp. Soc. Bombay, 1893-4, iii, 275- 
300.—Kaarsberg (H.) Same, Nor- 
dens sidste Nomade. [The Samoy- 
ads, the last nomadeés of the north. ] 
Ugeskr. f. Leger, Kjobenh., 1895, 
5. R., ii, 217; 241; 269.—Kaden 
(W.) Die Gebiirdensprache der 
Siiditaliener. Gartenlaube, Leipz., 


1895, 272-275. — ten Kate (H.) 
Beitriige zur Ethnographie der 
Timorgruppe. Internat. Arch. f. 


Ethnog., Leiden, 1894, vii, 242-249, 
5 pl.; 1895, viii, 1-16, 4 pl.—Keller 
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(R.) Dr. Paul Sarasin und Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin, die Wedda’s von Ceylon 
und die sie umgebenden Vélker- 
schaften, ein Versuch, die in der 
Phylogenie des Menschen ruhen- 
den Riitsel der Losung niiher zu 
bringen. Biol. Centralbl., Leipz., 
1895, xv, 193; 257. — Kirchhoff 
(A.) Vom Ursprung des Kusses. 
Deutsche Rey., Stuttg., 1895, xx, 
216-219.—Koganei. Beitriige zur 
physischen Anthropologie der Aino. 
Mitth. a. d. med. Fac. d j 
Univ., Tokio, 1893-4, ii, 1; 251, 
ll pl.,9tab. Also, Reprint. —Koll- 
mann (J.) Pygmies in Europe. 
Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Se., Lond., 
1894, 781.—Kriz (M.) Ueber die 
Gleichzeitigkeit des Menschen mit 
dem Mammuthe in Mihren. Cor.- 
Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., ete., Miinchen, 1894, xxv, 
139-144. — Laborde (J. V.) La 
microcéphalie vraie et la descend- 
ance de Vhomme; étude de trois 
fréres microcéphales et dun jeune 
chimpanzé femelle. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1895, 4. s., iii, 577-585.— Lind - 
liche QOsterbriuche in deutschen 
Landen. Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1895, 
227, 2 pl._—Lameere(A.) L’origine 
dela vie. Rey. univ., Brux., 1894-5, 


v, 189-199, — Lang (A.) Ghost- 
stories and beast-stories. | Nine- 


teenth Century, Lond., 1895, 248- 
270.—Le Gendre (P.) Des divers 
modes de Vhérédité;  transmissi- 
hilité des caractéres acquis comme 
des caractéres spécifiques ; influence 
du sexe sur Phérédité et de Vhéré- 
dité surle sexe. Rev. prat. d’obst. 
et de prediat., Par., 1895, viii, 119-- 
128.—Leith (I. T.) The dog in 
mythand custom. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
Bombay, 1893-4, iii, 302-306.—Lio- 
tard. Les races de ?Ogooué. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1895, vi, 53-64.— 
Lioy (P.)  GlVindovinelli nell’ folk 
lore. N. Antologia, Roma, 1895, 
3. s., lvi, 222-237.—Livi(R.) Saggio 
di antropometria militare. Atti di 
Soe. rom. di antrop., Roma., 1894, 
i, 292-307.—L6bisch. Die Erniihr- 
ungsfrage in ihrer antropologischen 
und ethnologischen Bedeutung. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., ete., Miinchen, 1894, xxv, 
118-121.—Lombroso (C.) [1 tipo 
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criminale nei rei selvaggi. Arch. di 
psichiat., ete., Torino, 1895, xvi, 
d71, 1 pl.—Longhi (S.) Di una 


teorica positivista sulla frode crimi- 
nale. Scuola positiva, Roma, 1894, 
iv, 1011-1060.—Lopes (A. L.) 
tudos de antropologia criminal. 
Rev. de edue. e ensino, Lisb., 1894, 
ix, 273; 321; 388; 453.—von Lus- 
chan (F.) Zur Ethnographie der 
Matty-Insel. Internat. Arch. f. 
a Leiden, 1895, viii, 41-56, 

3 pl—Luys (J.) La foule criminelle. 
Rev. de méd. lég., Par., 1895, ii, 70- 
76.—M. Pithecanthropus erectus. 
Science, N. Y. & on Pa., 
1895, n.s., i, 239-241.—M.(M.) Le 
leggi della "grafia Gazz. d’osp., 
Milano, 1895, xvi, 113-116.—Mc- 
Cormick (J. H.) Primitive tre- 
phining in Peru. J. Pract. Med., 
N. Y., 1895, x, 437-442.—Macleod 
(K.) Remarks on the physical re- 
quirements of the public service. 
Brit. M. J., Lond., 1895, i, 1021- 
1025.—Magarey (A. T.) Smoke 
signals of Australian aborigines. 
Rep. Australas. Ass. Ady. Sc. 1893, 
Sydney, 1894, v, 498-513.—Ma- 
kowsky (A.) Spuren des Menschen 
aus der Mammuthzeit in Brinn. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1894,(425-427).-Manouvrier 
(L.) Lecerveau dun Fuégien. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 4. s., 
v, 595-614. Also transl. [Abstr]: 
Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Se., Lond., 
1804, 787.—Mantegazza (P.) Fra 
i Micmac. Arch. per Vantrop., 
Firenze, 1894, xxiv, 313-325.—von 
Marchesetti (C.) Ueber die Her- 
kunft der gerippten Bronzecisten. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch.  f. 
Anthrop., ete., Miinchen, xxv, 105- 
105.—Marchoux. Porto Novo et 
ses habitants. Rev. scient., Par., 
1895, 4..s., 1ii, 593-598 —Markham 
(C. R.) A list of the tribes in the 
valley of the Amazon, including 
those on the banks of the main 
stream and of all its tributaries. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1894-5, 
XXiv, 236-284.— —Martinez Baca (F ) 
eM. Vergara. I criminali del Mes- 
studiati antropologicamente. 


[Abstr.] Arch. di psichiat., etc., 
Torino, 1895, xvi, 29-56, ‘4 pl.— 
Maska. Vorliutiger Bericht tiber 
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den Fund diluvialer Menschen- 
skelette in Predmost. Cor.-BI. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., ete., 
Miinchen, 18094, xxv, 137.—Mason 
(O. T.) Similarities in culture. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1895, viii, 101-117. 
—Mathews (R.H.) The Bora, or 
initiation ceremonies of the Ka- 
milaroi tribe. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 411-427, 1 
pl. —Meyer uP, ) og Heiberg (P.) 
Sex hundrede og halvfemsindstyve 
Hjernevejninger fra St. Hans Hos- 
pital. [Six hundred and ninety 
brains weighed at St. Hans Hos- 
pital. ] Bibliot. f. Leger, Kobenh., 

1895, 7. R., vi, 125-145. ” Middle- 
mass (J.) A brain [65} 0z., 
inalunatic]. Lancet, Lond., 1895, 
i, 1432-1434.—Mies. Ueber das 
Gehirngewicht des heranwachsen- 
den Menschen. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., ete., Miin- 
chen, 1894, xxv, 157-161.—Min- 
deleff (C.) Cliff ruins of Canyon 
de Chelly, Arizona, Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1895, viii, 153-174.— Mitra 
(S. C.) On the ceremonies per- 
formed by the Kabirpanthi Ma- 
hants of the Saran district, on their 
initiation as Chélas and on their 
succession to the Mahantship. J. 
Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1893-4, iii, 
266-269. On some super- 
stitions regarding drowning and 
drowned persons. Ibid., 253-266. 
Charms or amulets for some 
diseases of the eye. 1 bid., 388-345. 
A few ancient beliefs about 
the eclipse and a few superstitions 
based on those beliefs. [bid., 302- 
306.—Moggi (G.) Cenni sopra tre 
casi di atavismo. Gazz. d’osp., 
Milano, 1895, xvi, 10.—Monjaras 
(J.-K.) Composition moyenne du 
sang chez les habitants de $ Saint- 
Louis Potosi (Mexique). Atti d. xi 
Cong. med. internaz., Roma, 1894, 
iii, med. int., 18-30.--Morgan (IK. 
L.) Circumcision: short review of 
the origin and history of this cus- 
tom. Virginia M. Month., Rich- 
mond, 1895-6, xxii, 63-74. Also, 
Reprint. — Moschen (L.)  Crani 
romani della prima epoca cristiana. 
Atti d. Soc. rom. di antrop., Roma, 
1894, i, 253-263. —Munro (R.) On 
ancient bone skates. Rep. Brit. 
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Ass. Ady. Se., Lond., 1894, 784.— 
Nikolski(D.-P.) [Review of Rus- 
sian works on anthropology for the 
last three years.] Trudi antrop. 
Obsh. p. Imp. Voyenno-Med. Akad. 
1893, S.-Peterb., 1894, i, 105-149.— 
Nordau (M.) Society’s protection 
against the degenerates. Forum, 
N. Y., 1895, 532-543. — Nuttall 
(Zelia.) A note on ancient Mexi- 
can folk-lore. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1895, viii, 118-129.— 
Ottolenghi (S.) Sulla sutura lac- 
rimo-etmoidale nei delinquenti. 
Gior. d. r. Accad. di med. di 
Torino, 1894, lvili, 155. — Otto- 
lenghi (S.) e U. Rossi. Un 
nuovo tatuaggio etnico. Atti d. r. 
Accad. d. fisiocrit. in Siena, 1894, 
4. s., vi, 669-681. Also, Arch. di 
psichiat., ete., Torino, 1895, xvi, 
1-14.—Paulhan. L’écriture et le 
caractére, propos dun livre récent. 
Rey. scient., Par., 1895, 4. s., ili, 
232-237,—Peli (G.) L’indice cere- 
brale nei sani di mente e negli 
alienati: osservazioni in cinque- 
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